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MAHATMA GANDHI 
ON FREEDOM 
IN AFRICA 


On October 2 fell Mahatma Gandhi’s 93rd 
birthday. It was in Africa, more exactly in 
South Africa, that his famous techniques of 
Passive Resistance and Satyagraha were born 
and first tried. The following excerpts are from 
his later utterances and writings, sometimes 
addressed to his own people in India or in South 
Africa, sometimes to African friends. They have 
much significance at this time when a wide-awake 
Africa is marching to its destiny, not without 
struggle, and the world is confronted with the 
unprecedented threat of global violence and annihilation which 
nuclear war implies. 


Formula for Freedom 


If you think of the vast size of Africa, the distance and natural obstacles 
separating its various parts, the scattered condition of its people and the 
terrible divisions among them, the task might well appear to be hopeless. 
But there is a charm which can overcome all these handicaps. The 
moment the slave resolves that he will no longer be a slave, his fetters 
fall. He frees himself and shows the way to others. Freedom and 
slavery are mental states. Therefore, the first thing is to say to yourself: 
‘I shall no longer accept the role of a slave. I shall not obey orders as 
such, but shall disobey them when they are in conflict with my conscience.’ 
The so-called master may lash you and try to force you to serve him. 
You will say: “No, I will not serve you for your money or under a threat.’ 
This may mean suffering. Your readiness’ to suffer will light the torch . 
of freedom which can never be put out.’ 


“White Man’s Burden” 


This new caste (of an inferior race) is worse than the ancient but dying 
institution of India which has some redeeming features, even while it is 
dying. But the new civilized edition has none. It shamelessly proclaims 


I. Harijan, February 24, 1946. 
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that white civilization requires the erection of legal barriers in order to 
protect itself against Asiatics and Africans.’ 

The real ‘White Man’s burden’ is not insolently to dominate coloured 
or black people under the guise of protection, it is to desist from the 
hypocrisy which is eating into them. It is time, White men learnt to treat 
every human being as their equal. There is no mystery about whiteness 
of the skin. It has repeatedly been proved that given equal opportunity, 
a man, be he of any colour or country, is fully equal to any other. 

‘Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you.’ Or, do 
they (the Whites) take in vain the name of Him who said this? Have 
they banished from their hearts the great coloured Asiatic who gave to the 
world the above message? Do they forget that the greatest of the teachers 
of mankind were all Asiatics and did not possess a white face? These, if 
they descended on earth and went to South Africa, will all have to live in 
the segregated areas and be claimed as Asiatics and coloured people unfit 
by Law to be equals of Whites. Is a civilization worth the name which 
requires for its existence the very doubtful prop of racial legislation and 
lynch law?° 

The Whites in South Africa are becoming like brutes. Eastern and 
Western cultures are pitted against each other. And what a contrast they 
present! The Whites have enacted savage laws to force the Indians to 
live in ghettos. 

If this (White sympathy) becomes extensive and the hooliganism 
stopped and anti-Asiatic Laws are repealed, there is hope of a blending of 
Eastern and Western cultures. Otherwise, South Africa may prove to 
be the grave of Western Civilization.‘ 


The Threat of Racial War 


Unseen it (South Africa Whiteman’s policy) holds the seeds of world 
war—a challenge to Asia and, by implication, to the Negro races.5 

The future is surely not with the so-called White races if they keep 
themselves in purdah. The attitude of unreason will mean a third war 
which sane people should avoid. Political co-operation among all the 
exploited races in South Africa can only result in mutual goodwill, if i it is 
wisely directed and based on truth and non-violence.©" 

In the first article I wrote for the Indian Opinion, I said that if, after 
all, there is one true man is South Africa he will cover all. He will build 
up the whole structure from within. Amidst a whole heap of bad coins, 
if there is one true sovereign, the heap will be worth that one sovereign 
and nomore. Ifyou produce one civil resister of merit, he will pull things 


. Harijan, June 2, 1946. 

Hariyan, June 30, 
Haryan, July 21, 1946. 

. Haryan, March 24, 1946. 

. Harijan, May 25, 1947. 
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t h. 
One day the black races will rise like the avenging Attila against their 
oppressors, unless some one presents to them the weapon of Satyagraha.’ 
Passive resistance is aimed at removal in a most approved manner of 
bad laws, customs or other evils and is designed to be a complete and 
effective substitute for forcible methods including hooliganism and lynch 
law. It is an appeal to the heart of man. Often reason fails. It is 
dwarfed by self. The theory is that an adequate appeal to the heart never 
fails. Seeming failure is not of the law of Satyagraha but of incompet- 
ence of the Satyagraha by whatever cause induced. It may not be pos- 
sible to give a complete historical instance. The name of Jesus at once 
comes to the lips. It is an instance of brilliant failure. And he has been 
acclaimed in the West as the Prince of passive resisters. I showed years 
ago in South Africa that the adjective ‘passive’ was a misnomer, at least as 
applied to Jesus. He was the most active resister known perhaps to 
history. His was non-violence par excellence.* 


Indo-African Amity 


It is enough that there is a real moral bond between Asiatics and 
Africans. It will grow as time passes.’ 

I have said that we should associate with Zulus, Bantus etc. It means 
that you take them under your wing when you have developed that power 
of non-violence. It will be good if you fire them with the spirit of non- 
violence. You will be their saviour. But if you allow yourselves to be 
overwhelmed and swept off your feet, it will be their and your ruin. 

Their slogan today is no longer merely ‘Asia for the Asiatics’ or ‘Africa 
for the Africans,’ but the unity of all the exploited races of the earth. 


India’s Role 


On India rests the burden of pointing the way to all the exploited 
races. She won’t be able to bear that burden today, if non-violence does 
not permeate us more than today. I have been trying to fit ourselves for 
that mission by giving a wider bend to our struggle. India will become 
a torch-bearer to the oppressed and exploited races only if she can vindi- 
cate the principle of non-violence in her own case, not jettison it as soon 
as independence of foreign control is achieved.’® 


Courtesy : Navajivan Trust, Ahmedabad. 


. Harijan, May 19, 1946. 

. Harijan, June 30, 1946. 

. Hanjan, February 24, 1946. 
. Harijan, May 19, 1946. 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
By 
DINESH SINGH, M.P. 


The following is the text of a talk delivered by Mr. Dinesh Singh, M.P., 
General Secretary of the Indian Council for Africa, over All India 
Radio on May 10, 1961. 


F& OVER 500 YEARS now Portugal has held on to colonial pos- 
sessions in Africa and Asia equivalent in area to that of Western 

Evrope. In Asia they are limited to Macao on the Chinese main- 
land, Timor in the Indonesian archipelago and the three townshirs of 
Goa, Daman and Diu on the west coast of India. In Africa they are much 
larger and include Angola, Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, Cape Verde 
Islands and the Islands of Sao Tome, which, taken together, are 23 times 
the size of Portugal. Over this large area Portugal has ruled ruthlessly 
and uncompromisingly and over its inhabitants, exceeding 13 million, 
the rulers of Portugal have held absolute power. They have not only 
sought to subjugate them and exploit them economically, but have 
attempted to destroy completely their culture and society in order to 
reduce them to a position of inferiority for ever. 

The Portuguese boast that there is no racial problem in the Portuguese 
possessions, or the Overseas Provinces as they choose to callthem. This 
is completely unfounded. Portugal’s version of apartheid is based on 
the doctrine that the mass of Africans are inferior to the Portuguese 
Europeans and, as such, unsuitable to exercise Portuguese citizenship 
rights. Portugal’s presence in Africa is claimed to be a ‘civilising mission’ 
to uplift these Africans and to convert them into Portuguese citizens. 

Thus, the law envisages two classes of inhabitants—Portuguese citizens 
enjoying full citizenship rights and governed by the Porguguese common 
law and the ‘natives’ governed by a complex of controls known as ‘regime 
de indigenato.” The process of conversion, or ‘assimilation’ as it is 
officially known, requires the indigena to show that he can read and speak 
Portuguese fluently, is self-supporting, has severed all tribal connections 
and has adopted the habits and customs pre-supposed for the application 
of the Portuguese common law. 

It is, however, only an individual of the Negro race who can be an 
indigena, not a Portuguese European however illiterate he may be—and 
there are many such people in Portugal where literacy is only 45 per cent, 
the lowest in Europe. Racial discrimination as practised by Portugal is, 
no doubt, subtle. The native has hope, theoretically, of redemption. 
He can become a Portuguese citizen. But, in practice, even the ‘assimi- 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIES 9 
lated’ native does not enjoy the same facilities for he does not have the 
means to acquire them. 

Having established two classes of citizens, the Portuguese have taken 
systematic steps to keep down and exploit one class for the benefit of the 
other. Since Portugal is an industrially backward country, the exploita- 
tion of the colonies has resulted in the utilization of cheap labour. The 
whole policy has been directed towards maintaining a docile cheap labour 
force. 

Consequently, all active male indigenas between the ages of 18 and §5§ 
years are considered ‘idle’ and forced to work unless they can establish 
that they are usefully employed on their own. To implement this policy, 
the authorities organize regular raids to recruit what they call ‘volunteers’ 
jrom the rural areas. The raids are very much reminiscent of the slave 
trade days. A large number of these labourers are given over to the 
Portuguese farmers as plantation labour and the rest employed on public 
works by the State. It is, however, significant that the laws against idle- 
ness are not restricted only to the actual capture and impressment of the 
forced labourer. Of far greater importance to the economic structure of 
Portuguese colonialism are the effects produced upon the labour force by 
the threat of conscription for forced labour. The net result of the forced 
labour system is not merely to force some workers, but the over-whelm- 
ing majority of African males, to participate in Portuguese economy on 
terms which are deeply injurious to the Africans’ welfare, but highly 
lucrative for the Europeans. 

Not satisfied with forced labour’in the colonies alone, Portugal has 
contracted to supply labour to the neighbouring territories. Some 100 
thousand workers go to South Africa to work in the Transvaal mines in 
exchange for the guarantee that a fixed minimum sea-borne traffic would 
be channelled through Mozambique ports. Since 1902, about a million 
such workers are estimated to have died while working at the mines. Even 
then, because of horrible conditions of forced labour in Mozambique, 
about 200 thousand, instead of the stipulated 100 thousand, workers go to 
work in Transvaal. Agriculture is also controlled in the Portuguese 
colonies. In Mozambique farmers are forced to grow cotton, even if it is 
unproductive and uneconomic as compared to other crops. 

Education for the indigenous people is strictly regulated and of a very 
elementary type. The Portuguese themselves call it ‘rudimentary’ educa- 
tion. Even then only 3 per cent of the indigenous population is literate. 

Discriminated as an inferior because of his race, prevented from 
acquiring suitable education, forced to work without choice, separated from 
his family, cheated of his labours and doomed to die in bondage, the 
Portuguese indigena is condemned to lead a life worse than slavery. The 
— published secret report of Captain Galvao makes it amply clear. 

t say: 

“In some respects the situation is more grave than that created 

by pure slavery. Under slavery, the bought man, acquired as a head of 
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cattle, was regarded as an asset by his master. Today, the native ts 

not bought—he is simply rented from the Government.....His master 

could hardly care less if he falls ill or dies as long as he goes on 
working while he lives... When he becomes unable to work or when he 
dies, the master can always ask to be supplied with other labourers.” 

Portuguese rule in the colonies is based on terror and censorship. In- 
human treatment and torture is common and practised freely in prisons. 
But more frightening than anything else is banishment to a penal colony. 
There is no escape from exile and life there is worse than death. Portu- 
guese colonies, like Portugal itself, are under strict police rule. No one 
can escape from it and the police have created an efficient system of intel- 
legence through a network of informers and agents, both Africans and 
Europeans. Life of an indigenous inhabitant is completely controlled. 
The police have a way of reaching down to every person. He cannot 
move about freely. He must carry a pass. He must be obedient and he 
must work to keep out of mischief. If he fails to do this or shows tendency 
of rebellion, he is brutally punished and even exiled. Corporal punish- 
ment is common and is freely used. Under the law, the indigena must 
at all times obey orders, zealously watch over his master’s property, never 
leave the house without permission and have maximum respect for his 
master and the people who live with him. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great credit to the people of the Porguguese 
colonies that in spite of such ruthless suppression, they have built up 
genuine nationalist movements in all the colonies. We in India know a 
little of it as we have some Portuguese colonies in our country. Many of 
our own nationals have suffered humiliation and torture at the hands of 
the Portuguese police when, sometime back, they went unarmed to lend 
morai support to the non-violent struggle of their brethren still living in 
bondage under Portuguese imperialism. 

It is, however, clear beyond any doubt that Portugal cannot hold on to 
these colonies for long. Even Portugal’s traditional allies are finding it 
difficult to support such out-moded concepts. The Santa Maria espisode 
has embarrassed them. The publication of the suppressed report of 
Captain Galvao has shocked the conscience of man all over the world. 
But even more than all this, the armed struggle of liberation begun by the 
nationalists in Angola has brought the seriousness and the urgency of the 
problem before the world. The newspaper reports that more than 20,000 
people have already been killed by the Portuguese have shocked the world. 

The myth that the so-called ‘Overseas Provinces’ are integral parts of 
Portugal has been exploded. Portugal’s ‘Overseas Provinces’ are mere 
colonies. As such, they are held under a sacred trust by Portugal for the 
benefit of the indigenous inhabitants. Laws relating to racial discrimi- 
nation, direct or indirect, are repugnant and must be withdrawn immedi- 
ately. This has been adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 
by an overwhelming majority. The policy of assimilation has failed and 
the people have rejected both the alternatives of either becoming Portu- 
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guese citizens or living as indigenas. They would like to live as free 
people in their countries. 

Violence begets violence and although Portuguese repression is ruth- 
less, the nationalists urge is even stronger. A handful of gunmen will not 
be able to contain the upsurge of 13 million people. Portuguese colonies 
will undoubtedly liberate themselves from the Portuguese rule. The 
end has come. Portugal can only choose the means. 
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THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 
(1875—1914 A. D.) 


By 
K. Nurut Hasan* 


The rise of independent African States after the Second 
World War and the growth of a national movement in the 
remaining colonies has been hailed by progressive opinion all over 
the world. But for a proper appreciation of the resurgence of 
Africa, it is necessary to recall how the various European Powers 
established their Colonies in Africa, why they did so, what were 
the methods employed by them, and what were the consequences of 
this policy of colonialism. In this article an attempt has been made 
ot review briefly the establishment of European power in Western, 
Central and Eastern Africa. 


I 


jasper EUROPEAN POWERS had started acquiring footholds 


on the African coast from the sixteenth century. Apart from serv- 
ing as basis for the maritime route to India and the East, these 
scattered possessions became centres of trade. Upto the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the chief interest of the Europeans in Africa lay in the 
slave trade which began to be dominated by the British. In the eleven 
years from 1783 to 1793, 921 Liverpool ships were employed in the con- 
voying of slaves. They carried 313,737 slaves of a total value of 
£ 15,186,850 and provided a net return of £ 12,294,116. It is believed 
that between 1750 and 1800, practically a quarter of Liverpool’s total ship- 
ping was engaged in slave trade’. However, in 1875 hardly 10.8 per cent 
of African territory was under European control. By 1900, 94 per cent 
of the “Dark Continent” had come under the control of the European 
Powers. The “Scramble for Africa” is, therefore, essentially a feature of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century; it was obviously not the result 
of legitimate trade motives. The rapidity of the process of partition nat- 
urally generated friction among the European Powers and became one 
of the most important factors in European diplomacy. In the words of 
the British historian Gooch, after the Congress of Berlin (1878) the rela- 
tions of the European Powers were influenced more and more by the 


* Head of the Department of History, Barahseni College, Aligarh. 
1. E.D. Morel, The Black Men’s Burden, p. 19. 
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considerations of territorial commercial rivalry outside Europe and “the 
Dark Continent offered a tempting field for expansion, ambition and 
intrigue.”* Before the occupation of Africa was completed, the European 


Powers expanded their empires not only because they felt that they needed 
more colonies but also because they wanted to forestall the schemes of 
their rivals to expand. The agreements between these powers, therefore, 
were based upon recoginizing each others’ “Rights” to expand in specified 
areas. The recognition of such rights was invariably accompanied by 
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“Compensation” to the other power or powers to expand in other direc- 
tions as a price for recognition. Thus, in cases of rivalry as well as of 
agreements, the process of expansion of the colonial empires was accele- 
rated. After the division was almost complete by the turn of the century, 
the main struggle between the Colonial Powers was for a re-distribution of 
the colonies, sometimes through transfer of territory and sometimes by 
including the colonies of the weaker powers under the sphere of economic 


2. Gooch, History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, p. 73 
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influence of the stronger powers. In this scramble for possessions and 
expansions each power conspired against the other and the machinations 
of secret diplomacy came out in their worst form: intrigue against an ally 
with their mutual opponent for some colonial gain was not uncommon. 

It may be remembered that during the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury many of the leading statesmen of Europe were not anxious to expand 
their colonies. Disraeli, who later became an ardent imperialist, con- 
sidered that “‘colonies are like millstones round our neck.” In 1866 he 
wrote to Derby to “recall the African squadron; give up the settlements 
on the west coast of Africa.”? Gladstone was considered to be an incor- 
rigible “Little Englander.” In 1868 the Prussian leader Bismarck wrote: 
**All the advantages claimed for the mother country are for the most part 
illusions. England is abandoning her colonial policy; she finds it too 
costly.” 

This sudden rise of modern imperialism was largely the result of the 
growing pace of industrialisation coupled with a contraction of markets 
and the large-scale tendency to export “‘capital”’ i.e. to invest “capital” in 
under-developed countries. The growth of industry and trade in France 
between 1847 and 1867 may be judged from the following table:— 


GROWTH OF FRENCH INDUSTRIES AND TRADE 


Industry—Trade 1867 


Coal (thousand tons) ’ 12.738 
Pig Iron (thousand quintals) ; 12.600 
Steam Engines (thousand) : 23.4 

Export or Manufacture (Million francs) " 1.530 


Between the years 1851 and 1869 general commerce in France rose by 
206 per cent. Though after 1870 French industrial development was 
slower than that of the other Great Powers, the general tempo of industrial 
development was even faster, as may be judged from the following figures: 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 
(000 tons) 


Country 1870 1903 


United Kingdom 5,960 8,935 
Germany 1,390 9,860 


The rate of economic development was particularly rapid in Germany. 
The volume of German trade rose from £16 billionto {19 billion and 
almost caught up with the volume of British trade which then stood at 


3- Monypenny & Buckle, Life of Disraeli iii, 476. 
4. L.C. A. Knowles, Economic Development in the 19th Century, p.146. 
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£25 billion. 

During this period the investment of capital by European countries 
abroad also registered phenomenal increase. About the year 1870 the 
French capital invested abroad was ro billion francs, compared to Britain’s 
15 billion francs; the German investments at that time were negligible. 
By 1914, the French investments abroad had gone up to 60 billion francs, 
the British investments to about 75 billion francs and the German 
investments to 44 billion francs. During the same period the population 
of Britain rose from 33 to 42 million, of Germany from 41 to 66 
million and of France from 36 to 40 million. 

This meant a cut-throat competition between the industrially advanced 
countries. Each of these countries was producing more than its popula- 
tion could possibly consume consistent with a high rate of profit. This 
left large surpluses of manufactures which could not be absorbed in 
economically developed territories, because of local competition and 
protective tarrifs. ‘Secure’ markets were thus considered necessary. 
Apart from their desire for having markets for their manufactures, the 
industrial nations wanted tropical and sub-tropical products—articles of 
consumption as well as raw materials for industry. Cotton, rubber, 
minerals, oil, coffee, tea and sugar were required at cheap rates to bring 
profit to industry. 

Colonies were needed not only for the raw materials and as markets for 
surplus manufactures but also for the investment of surplus capital 
(which could be re-invested more profitably in colonies than in the 
industries at home). As a French economist observed in 1866, sums 
invested in building new railways in France would hardly earn 2.3 per 
cent, but in new countries they would earn 10 to 20 per cent profit. 

Investment of surplus capital in under-developed regions was made 
possible by the growth of big industrial combines which began to control 
trade as well as banking. These gigantic combines had not only vast 
resources at their disposal but also wielded enormous political power. 

Thus, the colonies were considered necessary as markets, as sources 
of raw materials and as fields of investment. Political control over them 
was considered necessary to prevent competition from foreign powers, to 
acquire forcibly plantation and mining rights, to utilise cheap bonded 
labour and to protect the investments from native and foreign hostile 
action. 

In Africa, as in other parts of the world, the initial stimulus for the 
acquisition of colonies came generally from the big industrial, commercial 
or financial concerns. In many cases the first steps in the acquisition of 
colonies were taken by commercial companies and the Governments 
stepped in to protect the interests of these concerns. The growth of the 
means of communication, particularly shipping, railways and telegraph, 
not only provided the Great Powers with the technical means of acquiring 
colonies on a large scale and of opening up the hinterland for trade and 
navigation, but also created a situafion in which the concerns producing, 
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selling or operating shipping, railways and telegraph became vocal, in 
demanding colonial expansion. 

A word must be said about the role of missionaries in colonial expan- 
sion. As Parker Moon has observed, “Going out to preach a kingdom 
not of this world, missionaries found themselves builders of very earthly 
empires.” Livingstone, the famous Scottish missionary, ardently desired 
the expansion of British rule in the Dark Continent; Fabri, an inspector of 
a German Missionary Society in South West Africa, advocated German 
colonial expansion, and “‘probably converted more Germans to Imperial- 
ism than Africans to Christianity.” While the sincerity of many of the 
missionaries is undoubted, the economic and political value of their work 
in expanding colonialism was fully appreciated by the imperialists. As 
Stanley told the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, if the Congolese 
on being converted to Christianity were to wear decent cotton clothes at 
least for going to Church on Sundays, the textile industry would earn 
£ 26 million per annum. In his speech before the Chamber, Stanley 
declared: “There are 40 millions of people beyond the gateway of Congo 
and the cotton spinners of Manchester are waiting to clothe them. Bir- 
mingham foundries are glowing with the red metal that will presently 
be made into iron-work for them and trinkets that shall adorn their dusky 
bossoms and the ministers of Christ are zealous to bring them, poor be- 
nighted heathen, into the Christian fold.’ 


II 


In both Britain and France, as well as in Spain and Portugal, colonial- 
ism had become an accepted aim of national policy since the sixteenth 
century and all these powers had acquired footholds in Africa mostly 
along the sea coast. Other European Powers had also made attempts to 
establish bases in Africa e.g. the Brandenburg Africa Company had been 
founded in 1681 but failed as a commercial enterprise and collapsed in 
1721. However, towards the end of the eighteenth century, during the 
period of Industrial Revolution, the breakdown of the old colonialsy stem 
based on mercantilism was becoming apparent. During the early stages 
of the growth of modern industry and manufacture, when competition 
was not severe, free trade became the avowed objective of the capitalist 
class and naturally colonialism was considered outmoded. This did not 
mean that the colonial empires were abandoned or the policy of expan- 
sion given up. It may be remembered that the British conquest of India 
took place precisely during this period. France too was anxious to expand 
her colonial empire during the middle of the nineteenth century, as is clear 
from the Mexican misadventure of Nepolean III. However, from 
about 1870, as the Industrial Revolution spread in many countries of 


5. Parker Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, p. 64. 
6. Parker Moon, Imperialism and World Politics. p. 68. 
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Europe and the USA, and competition became fierce, many elements of the 
capitalist class in the industrially advanced countries began to clamour for 
Government support to colonial venture. After the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, with their real industrial potential, many sections of the French 
industrialists began to seek compensation in colonial empire and it was 
but natural that their eyes should have fallen principally on Africa. The 
leading French statesmen of the period, Gambeta and Ferry pursued a 
strong coloniel policy. 

By the time German empire was established in 1870, Hamburg 
merchants had already opened a brisk trade on both the east and the west 
coast; missions had been established in Damaraland and Namagualand 
in south-west Africa; and in 1864 some missionaries had hoisted the 
German flag to the north of Walvish Bay. However, even by 1880, the 
Imperial Chancellor, Bismarck, was not prepared to pursue a vigorous 
colonial policy. After a visit to him in 1880, Hohenlohe wrote, “He will 
not hear of the colonies. He says we have neither the fleet to defend them, 
nor the bureaucracy to administer them.”’ Bismarck welcomed 
French expansion in north Africa, hoping that it would “compensate” 
them for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine and gave his support to British 
expansionist programme in Egypt. The British Foreign Secretary, 
Salisbury, expressed his joy at Bismarck’s disinterestedness in colonies 
and hoped for a German alliance. 


III 


However, the situation changed soon. In 1882, the German Colonial 


Society was founded, and by the next year Germany had entered the field 


: of colonial expansion in Africa, with Bismarck pursuing an energetic 

‘ colonial policy.* The German Government was now committed to the 

. colonial programme so completely that between 1883 and 1885 its rela- 

r tions with the British government became quite strained over Africa.? 

P The interest of King Leopold of Belgium had been evoked in the 

7 affairs of Central Africa by the activities of European explorers. In 

7 1876 he invited to Brussels a conference of leading geographers, explorers 

¥ and other public men “to open to civilisation the only part of our globe 

“ where it has not yet penetrated.” At this conference was set up the 

. “International Association for the Exploration and Civilisation of Africa” 
with Leopold as the President. When Stanley returned in 1878 from his 

“ memorable trip to the Congo basin, he was invited to Brussels in the name 
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of the Association. However, Stanley was keen to promote among the 
British an interest in the Congo.’® Not finding adequate response there, 
he returned to Brussels. A business concern, under the misnomer 
“Committee for the Study of the Upper Congo,” was formed under the 
direction of Leopold with a capital of a million francs. This Committee 
sent Stanley back to Congo in 1879, under cover of secrecy, to come out 
with an empire. In December, 1881, Stanley arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Stanley Pool. To his disappointment he found the French 
already established to the north of the Congo river. 

De Brazza, a French naval officer of Italian descent, had moved into 
the interior from the French trading station of Gabun and in 1880 had 
signed a “treaty” with a local king, Makoko, placing the northern bank 
the Congo river under French protection. Stanley tried to ridicule the 
treaty, but the French Government ratified it. The “French Congo” was 
thus proclaimed. 

Stanley, however, was undaunted. Within a short time he succeeded 
in securing about 400 treaties from various native chiefs, conferring upon 
the International Association of Congo (the name of the Committee since 
1882) a protectorate over their lands. “Such treaties, easily obtained from 
illiterate natives, by presents, cajolery, or intimidation, were sufficient to 
establish before Europe a claim to sovereignty over the Congo.”"* 

Having achieved this, Stanley tried again to persuade the British to 
take over the colony. But the British Government under Gladstone pre- 
ferred to use the Portuguese in the game. The Portuguese had been 
coveting the territory for long, and they now appealed to Britain for help, 
Even though the British Government knew that the Portuguese colonial 
administration was notoriously corrupt and offensive, it decided to 
recognise the claims of the Portuguese, hoping to dominate the colony 
economically and politically. On February 24, 1884, an Anglo-Portuguese 
Convention was signed providing for: recognition of Portuguese sovereignty 
over both banks of the mouth of the Congo; an Anglo-Portuguese Com- 
mission to control navigation on the river; free navigation on the Congo and 
the Zambesi for Britain; commercial equality for the two signatories 
and the suppression of slavery and slave trade.’* 

Leopold could not tolerate the “corking of the Congo bottle” and 
turned to France and Germany for help. The French colonial movement 
was in full swing under Jules Ferry, who hoped some day to bring the 
whole of Congo under French influence. An agreement with France was 
reached in April, 1884," by which France agreed to respect the territorial 
rights of the International Association, while the Association gave France 
the right of pre-emption on its territory should it sell out. Soon after 


10. ‘All this could have belonged to Great Britain, but was refused. Alas!” This was 
Stanley’s comment in his Autobiography. 


11. Parker Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, p. 82. 
12. Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty, ii, 713. 
13. Ibid, 207. 
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the conclusion of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention, Ferry lodged a pro- 
test against it. Bismarck, anxious to win French support for his own 
colonial programme" and fearing that the German merchants might 
be excluded if Portugal were to control the Congo, also protested. The 
USA also recognised the claims of the International Association. In the 
face of such an opposition, Portugal and Britain agreed to the Franco- 
German proposal of an international conference. The conference opened 
at Berlin in October, 1884, and issued a document—The General Act*’ 
—in February, 1885, signed by most of the European colonial powers and 
the USA. 

The conference not only recognised the International Association’s 
title to the Congo and settled border disputes with France and Portugal, 
but also guaranteed freedom of trade and equal treatment of the com- 
merce of all nations—the free trade zone extending from latitude 5° north 
to the Zambesi river. Freedom of navigation was guaranteed to vessels 
of all countries on the Congo river, the Niger and their tributaries. Trade 
monopolies were prohibited. The Great Powers undertook to watch 
over the moral and the material welfare of the natives, to encourage 
missions and exploration, to further education and civilisation of the 
natives, to suppress slavery and slave trade and to prevent the Congo basin 
from becoming an arena of warfare. The conference also decided that no 
power should declare a new protectorate without first giving due notice to 
the others, and the territories claimed must be effectively occupied.*® 

Soon after, the territory of the International Association transformed 
itself into the Congo Free State, with Leopold as its sovereign (in his 
personal capacity and not subject to the Belgian Parliament). Then 
followed the most ruthless exploitation of any colony—the Leopoldian 
System. Large-scale expropriation of the natives from land brought all 
the forests, mines and land for plantations under Leopold’s control. He 
parcelled out this land among a number of concession holding companies, 
having absolute rights over the territories assigned to them, including that 
of introduction of forced labour. Realising that he would not be able to 
carry out his schemes in the face of the Berlin Act without international 
support, he brought in British, French and U.S. capital on a considerable 
scale. The association of foreign capital helped to pacify international 
conscience, in the face of open violation and defiance of the Berlin Act. 
In spite of this international support, Leopold found it difficult to carry 
on in the Congo and was compelled to transfer his rights to the Belgian 
Government in 1908, in return for a sizable compensation. The Congo 


14. cf. Die Grosse Politik iii, nos. 684-689. 


15. Herstlet, op. cit.i 20. For the early history of the European occupation of the 
Congo, ri ces may be made to: Stanley, The Congo and Founding of its Free 
State; Wauters, Histoire Politique du Congo Belge; Keith, The Belgian Congo and 
the Berlin Act; Boulger, The Reign of Leopold II. 

16. These provisions were intended to prevent the powers from making wholesale 
claims to territories, without giving opportunities to their rivals to annex 

“equivalent’’ territories in compensation. 
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Free State thus became the Belgian Congo. 

The French, having joined to their old possession of Gabun their 
share of the Congo, which was called Moyen-Congo, also adopted Leo- 
pold’s system of concessions, forced labour and monopolies, and most of 
the territory was parcelled out among forty companies. While these 
companies were second to none in the intensity of their exploitation of 
the natives, most of them turned out to be speculative in their business and 
suffered losses. This, however, did not prevent an intense rivalry on the 
part of the British and the Germans for the exploitation of French Congo. 
Ultimately, during the Morocco crisis of 1911, the Germans forced the 
French to cede to them the major portion of French Congo, in return for 
recognition of French claims over Morocco."” 


IV 


The territory between the Orange rivers and the Portuguese colony 
of Angola was vaguely deemed to be under British influence who had 
established themselves at Walvish Bay. In 1868 the German missionaries 
had sought British protection, thus recognising by implication that this 
area lay within the British sphere of influence. But the British Govern- 
ment had not made any moves to occupy this region and had in fact 
rejected, in 1867 and 1877, the proposals of the Governors of the Cape 
Colony to annex the whole coast from Cape Colony to the Portuguese 
frontier. In 1880 the German missionaries again requested their Govern- 
ment to ask for British protection. Bismarck forwarded the inquiry and 
the assurance was given with the disclaimer of authority outside Walvish 
Bay. Thus by then neither the British nor the Germans laid any definite 
claims to the territory. 

In 1882 the German merghants decided to make a move. At the 
instance of the Colonial Society, Luderitz, a German merchant obtained 
an assurance of protection from the German Government in case they 
were to acquire territory in south-west Africa. Bismarck, however, 
qualified this assurance with the proviso that no other power claimed that 
area. He then proceeded to enquire from the British Government 
whether it claimed sovereignty in the Angra Pequena region. Granville 
replied that he would give an answer after consulting the Cape Govern- 
ment. Without waiting for a final answer from the British Government, 
Luderitz signed a treaty with a Hottentot chief for a small area where he 
hoisted the German flag. A German gunboat was also stationed in the 
Bay of Angra Pequena. The Government of Cape Colony was irritated 


17. The Germans were so keen to acquire this territory as a prelude to the establish- 
ment of a German dominated Mittel Africa, that they were even, if necessary,willing 
to give up Togoland. The French attempt to obtain a corridor from Gabun to 
their possessions in Sudan was foiled. cf. Dugdale, German Diplomatic Documents, 
iv, pp. 11-17. The British connived at the discomfiture of the French and secretly 
agreed to permit Germany to regard the Belgian Congo as a sphere of German 
economic action. Dugdale, op. cit. 56-7. 
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at this German move, but did not propose any action. Both the British 
Government and Bismarck proceeded with caution, but trying to out- 
manoeuvre each other diplomatically. In 1883 Granville claimed that the 
German action infringed British rights, whereupon Bismarck challenged 
those rights and in April, 1884, proclaimed a protectorate from the Orange 
river to Angra Pequena. Bismarck accused Britain of obstructing 
German colonisation and refuted the British contention that England had 
a right to prevent foreign settlements in the neighbourhood of her own 
possessions. He even proposed to the French an understanding on the 
African question to the exclusion of Britain."* Ultimately, the British 
Government recognised German claims. German sovereignty was thus 
proclaimed over Angra Pequena and the Germans proceeded to consoli- 
date their hold over the entire region of south-west Africa. 

Having occupied Angra Pequena, the Germans moved in Africa 
quickly. The German explorer Consul-General, Dr. Gustav Nachtigal, 
was sent to the west coast of Africa to report on German commerce; the 
British authorities were assured that the purpose of his visit was purely 
commercial. But on July 5, 1884, Nachitgal entered into an arrangement 
with the chiefs of Togoland and declared the territory to be a German 
protectorate. 

From Togoland Nachtigal proceeded to the Cameroons river. In 
this region German merchants had already signed protectorate treaties in 
anticipation of his arrival. The British missionaries had tried to dissuade 
the local chiefs from accepting a German protectorate on the ground that 
it would mean conscription. The Germans retorted that if the chiefs 
did not accept German protection, the British would establish their pro- 
tectorate and compel them to pay taxes and custom duties. In spite of the 
arrival of a British warship, Nachtigal was able to negotiate for “King” 
Bell’s territory on payment of a present of about £5,000. Needless to say 
that the written German promise of freedom from taxes and custom duties 
was never kept. 

The British quickly moved in to occupy other portions of west Africa. 
But faced with Franco-German co-operation, they considered it prudent 
to recognise the German occupation and even ‘permitted’ the Germans to 
enlarge their Cameroons protectorate by pushing back into the interior 
by buying out the British mission. 

The German determination to push forward in Africa was by no 


18. Bismarck expressed his willingness to co-operate with France in a conference on 
Egypt and other African colonial questions. By the end of 1884 there was even 
talk of Franco-German naval co-operation which might grow into an alliance. 
But the French were ma roy of Bismarck’s motives Die Grosse Politik, iii, 421 
ff.; Bourgeois et Pages, Origines et les Responsabilities de la Grande Guerre, 


190-211, cf. also 387. The Kolnische Zeitung (April 22, 1884) commented: 
“Africa is a large pudding which the English have prepared for themselves at 
other peoples’ expense, and the crust of which is alrady fit for eating. Let us 
hope that our sailors will put a few pepper-corns into it on the Guinea Coast 
so that our friends on the Thames may not digest it too rapidly’. (Quoted 
in Marriott, History of Europe 1815-1938, p. 332) 
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means liked in England. But under the circumstances prevailing at that 
time, they could not have bluntly told the Germans that they were opposed 
to German colonisation. They tacitly hinted that they were agreeable to 
German expansion since it would mean a brake upon French expansion, 
whom the British regarded as their principal rivals. In fact, Granville told 
the Germans in June, 1884, that he welcomed the pursuit of a colonial. . .. 
policy by Germany since it “opens barbarous lands to civilisation and. ... 
trade. It is quite different with France, for wherever they colonise, the 
French introduce high tariffs, upto 50 per cent, and thereby injure us 
severely.”"® Bismarck, however, considered it necessary to maintain 
close relations with France in order to bring pressure on England. 
Finally, in 1885, the British gave a categoric assurance to Bismarck that 
Britain would not stand in the way of German expansion in Africa. In 
his usual pompous style, Gladstone declared in the House of Commons: 
“If Germany is to become a colonising power, all I say is, God speed 
her! She becomes our ally and partner in the execution of the great 
purposes of Providence for the advantage of mankind.” 


Vv 


The British and French interest in West Africa had been aroused 
through the efforts of business men. The various British trading com- 
panies in the Niger Delta were amalgamated through the efforts of George 
Goldie Taubman (later Sir George Taubman Goldie) into the United 
Africa Company. The French had also formed the French Company of 
Equatorial Africa which received subsidies from the Government to trade 
in the Niger Valley. Both the companies had the right to make treaties 
with native powers. From 1879 to 1884, fierce competition took place 
between the two for the domination of the Lower Niger Valley. Ulti- 
mately, the French were forced to sell out to Goldie’s company. Goldie 
succeeded through various devious means in obtaining treaties from the 
native chiefs. However, when he heard that the German merchant 
Flagel was also planning to extend German influence in the region, he fore- 
stalled him and by 1885 had obtained more than four hundred treaties.”° 
In that year the Great Powers were notified of a British protectorate 
over the portion of the Guinea coast between the old British colony of 
Lagos and the new German colony of Cameroons. In 1886 Goldie’s 
enterprise was given a charter as the Royal Niger Company to control the 
territories upto the Niger from its confluence with the Benue to the sea. 
He also negotiated treaties with the Muslim Emirs farther inland. How- 
ever, the vast upstream areas of the Niger bend, though originally opened 
by British enterprise, had fallen irrevocably under French sway. In 1900 


19. Die Grosse Politik, iv, 745. 


20. For the methods adopted by British in obtaining such treaties, cf. Parker Moon, 
p. 102-3. 
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the British Government took over the political and administrative duties 
of the Niger Company on payment of a huge compensation and pro- 
claimed protectorates over north and south Nigeria. 

Though ousted from Nigeria by British competition, the French 
established themselves in Dahomey, just to the west of Nigeria, by a 
treaty in 1878. The Ivory Coast, where they had established trading 
posts in 1842 and then neglected, was obtained in 1883. Still farther 
west, in the region later called French Guinea, a German protectorate 
had been proclaimed in 1884. France protested and in 1885 Germany 
relinquished her claims in exchange for parts of Togoland. Thus, the 
colony of French Guinea was founded. From the coast, the French 
rapidly penetrated into the hinterland. First, from Senegal they followed 
the river to its source in Sudan. In the eighties, they crossed to the 
Upper Niger. Soon they had conquered the African kingdoms in the 
upper and middle portions of the Niger Valley. On the north, they 
conquered Timbuctoo, on the outer edge of the Sahara. Between 1895 
and 1900 they connected their Upper Niger territory with the coastal 
colonies of Dahomey, Ivory Coast and French Guinea—thus providing 
commercial outlets for the vast French empire on the sea. 

The territory north of the Portuguese colony of Mozambique was 
claimed in sovereignty by the Sultan of Zanzibar, at whose court British 
influence was very strong, though German trading interest was also con- 
siderable. Before 1884, both the British and German Governments were 
reluctant to make a political move in the area. 

In 1884, a young German, Dr. Carl Peters, founded the Company for 
German Colonisation to provide capital for the acquisition of a colony. 
Peters went to Zanzibar and with the assistance of some local German 
business houses, went into the interior. Within a few days, he secured 
treaties with about a dozen chiefs, placing the kingdoms of Useguha, 
Nguru, Usagara and Ukanie (about 60,0900 sq. miles) under the protection 
of the company. On his return to Berlin, Peters reorganised the company 
into the German East Africa Company and demanded protection from the 
German Government. After a slight hestitation (presumably in order 
to make sure that there would be no adverse international repercussions, 
since England was preoccupied with her disputes with Russia in Asia), 
Bismarck proclaimed, in March 1885, German ‘suzerainty’ and ‘protec- 
tion’ over the territories and granted the company all rights of jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile, the British had also started their activities in East Africa. 
An English explorer, Sir Henry Johnston, had entered the region of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, ostensibly to observe the flora and fauna, but with 
instructions to make ‘treaties’ with the local chiefs. These ‘treaties’ were 
taken up in 1885 by some Manchester merchants and others who formed 
the British East Africa Association, later recognised as the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. (The territory thus acquired became the 
Kenya colony). 

During this time Peters added to his Protectorate the Sultanate of 
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Witu and parts of Swahililand and Somaliland. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
protested, but a German naval squadron appeared to strengthen the claims 
of the German company. Since France was also interested in East Africa, 
England, France and Germany appointed a joint commission to delimit 
the boundaries of their spheres of expansion. An Anglo-German agree- 
ment was reached in October-November, 1886, by which a 10-mile wide 
1,000 miles long coastal belt was left with the Sultan (northern four hund- 
red under British influence and the rest under German influence), territory 
south of the line drawn from the Kilimanjaro region to Lake Victoria, as 
also Uganda and Witu were recognised as German, while the region north 
of the line was recognised as British.2"7 France, it was agreed, could 
take Madagascar. Faced with this agreement among the Powers, the 
Sultan was forced to accept the fait accompli. The German and British 
East African companies were not slow to lease from Zanzibar their respec- 
tive “spheres” of coast. 


VI 


This agreement between Britain and Germany, however, did not set 
at rest their mutual rivalry, nor was the urge for further expansion satis- 
fied. The British colonialists had planned a Cape-to-Cairo railway run- 
ning through continuous territory. If the Germans were to extend their 
borders further west to the borders of Belgian Congo, and were to occupy 
the rich lands of Uganda and Nyasaland, which they coveted, then the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway Project would have to be abandoned. Moreover, 
the Kingdom of Uganda was considered by both to be too rich a prize to 
be given up without a contest. 

The French Catholic, British Protestant and Muslim misssionaries 
were active in Uganda in winning converts to their faith, The King, 
Mwanga, disliking the growth of these religious factions, decided to put 
the missionaries together on an island in Lake Victoria. But his plans 
leaked out and the Muslims succeeded in deposing him. At the instance 
of British missionaries, Mwanga asked for aid from a British officer, 
Fredrick Jackson, who had been sent by the British East Africa Company 
with a small force to Lake Victoria. Jackson expressed his willingness to 
give aid to Mwanga, provided the British flag was raised in Uganda. 
Peters, who was leading a German expedition through Uganda to the 


21. Text of the agreement in Herstlet, Map of Africa by Treaty, ii 615 

22. The British had established trade and mission in Madagascar. Hardly any 
trace was left there of the activities of the French East India Co. in the 17th 
Century. But suddenly the French colonialists decided to take Madagascar soas 
to be a useful link between their possessions in Africa #::d Indo-China. In 1879 
they picked a quarrel with the local government, in 1882 they claimed 4 
protectorate over part of the island; in 1883 they extended their claim to the 
whole island and bombarded Tamatake; in the following two year they 
conducted an intermittent war and established a de facto protectorate. The 
island was formally annexed in 1896 and virtually closed to the commerce of 

the other European nations. cf Mrs. Petit, Les Colonies Francaise, ii, 81-124. 
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Upper Nile Valley, heard of these negotiations and rushed to Mwanga’s 
capital. In February, 1890, with the help of the French missionaries, he 
succeeded in concluding a treaty with the King. 

The Uganda affair brought out sharply the rivalry between Britain 
and Germany in East Africa. The European situation, however, was not 
such as to warrant a conflict. Moreover, the Germans were anxious to 
secure from Britain the cession of Heligoland, which was considered vital 
for the building of the German navy. In July, 1890, an agreement was 
concluded, whereby Germany obtained Heligoland and in exchange gave 
up all claims on Uganda, Zanzibar, Pemba islands, Witu, Nyasaland and 
some disputed territory in West Africa on the border between Togoland 
and Ashanti. Germany also received a narrow extension of territory in 
South-west Africa—thus giving her an outlet on the Zambesi river. In 
West Africa, Cameroon was extended to Lake Chad. 

In pursuance of this agreement, the Germans purchased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar the coast they had hitherto leased and extended their 
East African colony to the Congo in the west. 

The British moved in to occupy the territories over which the Germans 
had renounced their claim. Their East Africa Company sent a force 
under Captain Lugard to Uganda to offer the King the company’s pro- 
tection and powerful assistance. Mwanga was forced to sign the treaty. 
However, the French missionary interests continued to encourage resist- 
ance to the British, and fighting was both prolonged and _ incessant. 
Thereupon, the British company decided to withdraw its forces from 
Uganda, unless it could obtain financial aid from the British Government. 
Lugard returned to London and organised a campaign to mobilise public 
opinion in favour of retaining Uganda. The Church Missionary Society 
gave its support to the campaign readily. The London Times emphasised 
the value of Uganda as a great market without which English labour would 
be unemployed, and as a field for the investment of British capital. In 
April, 1893, the London Chamber of Commerce stated in a report regard- 
ing Uganda: 

“The uniform experience of this country from 1568 down 

to the present reign is that colonies amply repay the first expen- 

diture in blood and money, and that they pay both in extension 

of trade and shipping and in the growth of national power and 

status ... It should be sufficient for us to know that investments 

of this class are invariably good in the long run.”” 


The British Government decided to establish protectorates over 
Uganda in 1894 and over British Africa in 1895, after taking over the 
British East Africa Company. Protectorates were also declared over 
Nyasaland, Zanzibar and Pemba. 


23. Lugard, Rise of Our East African Empire, cited in Parker Moon, Imperialism and 
World Politics, p. 129. 
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VII 


The expansion of the British empire to the north of the Cape Colony 

was largely the result of the efforts of Cecil Rhodes. With keen business 

‘acumen, he manipulated the financial market in a way that by 1890, he 

was virtually controlling monopoly interests in the diamond and gold 

mining industry through De Beers Consolidated Mines and the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa. 

Rhodes was 4 confirmed imperialist. He dreamt of bringing the whole 
world under the British empire, and even developed a “philosophy” about 
the philanthropic and “enlightened” nature of the future government of 
the world. However, his “altruistic” attitude may be summed up in his 
own words: “Pure philanthropy is very well in its way, but philanthropy 
plus five per cent is a good deal better.” His plan was to extend the 
British empire north of the Cape Colony, ultimately linking it up with 
Egypt by a Cape-to-Cairo railway. The area he coveted immediately 
was believed to be rich in minerals. 

The first step was the occupation of the territory of Bechuanaland 
which was coveted by the Boer Republics to the east and the German 
colony to the west. The Germans were hoping to bring the Boer Re- 
publics within their sphere of influence. In 1885, as a result of the efforts 
of Rhodes, the British Government sent an army into Bechuanaland and a 
protectorate was established. 

North of this territory was a more hospitable region, suitable for white 
colonisation. It was inhabited by the Matabele and Mashona tribes 
under the chieftain La Bengula. This territory was coveted by the 
Portuguese, who dreamt of joining their colonies, Mozambique and Angola. 
The Boers were also coveting this region. Rhodes, therefore, decided to 
act quickly. He offered to assume all costs of the venture and obtained 
the consent of the Cape Government to make a move. He first sent 
missionaries and other agents and obtained from La Bengula the “mineral 
concession” of October, 1888, granting exclusive missionary rights to the 
British in return for meagre presents. In a message he sent to Queen 
Victcria, La Bengula described the “concessions” thus: 

“Some time ago, a party of men came to my country... They 
asked me for a place to dig gold and said they would give me cer- 
tain things for the right to do so. I told them to bring what they 
would and I would show them what I would give. A document 
was written and presented to me for signature. I asked what it 
contained, and was told that in it were my words and words of the 
men. I put my hand to it. About three months afterwards 
I heard from other sources that I had given by that document the 
right to all minerals of my country.” 

Whatever La Bengula may have thought, Rhodes interpreted it to 
mean a permit to exploit and govern the poor chief’s territory. He quickly 
formed the British South Africa Company, for which he obtained a Royal 
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Charter in October, 1889, with the right to govern as well as to trade. 
Within a short time, La Bengula was driven out and his kingdom 
conquered. The territory was named Rhodesia and was extended north- 
wards to the Belgian Congo and German East Africa. 

To the north-east there was danger that Germany or Portugal might 
expand in the region of Lake Nyasa. A British company, the African 
Lakes Company and the London Missionary Society co-operated in 
opening up the regions. In 1893 a protectorate was proclaimed over the 
western shores of the lake and the territory was called British Central 
Africa. Later on, its name was changed to Nyasaland. 

Border disputes between the British and the Germans were settled 
by the agreements of 1890 and 1893, while those with Portuguese by the 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1891. 


Though the Portuguese had established themselves for a long time on 
the coast in the region of Angola and Mozambique, until 1884 they had 
not expanded into the hinterland. After that date when the leading 
colonial powers raced to expand their colonies, the Portuguese also pro- 
claimed their sovereignty over the hinterland. They also laid claims over 
other territories, but their ambitions were foiled by the action of the 
bigger powers (such as in Mashonaland, Congo and Dahomey). After 
1890, the Germans began to covet the Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique as a part of their Mittel Afrika plan, while British capital was 
entrenching itself in these colonies. Even though the Portuguese colonial 
administration was second to none in its brutal treatment of the natives, 
and in corruption, Portugal did not have the financial resources to develop 
her colonies and African labour power was freely recruited from her 
possession by the neighbouring colonies. It was thus clear that Portugal 
would not be able to hold her own in the colonie! field. 

When the tension between the British and the Boers mounted in 1896, 
the Germans made plans to take over Laurenco Marques and the Delagoa 
Bay in Mozambique, but the idea was given up when strong British resist- 
ance to the move was feared.** The Germans then tried to come to 
terms with the British, who had been the protectors of Portugal. Britain 
was then facing difficulties not only in South Africa, but also in other parts 
of Africa in the face of the challenge from France. The French had by 
this time plans of establishing an empire in Africa, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea and were contemplating the construction of a 
railway line from the Atlantic to Djibuti. The British had encouraged the 
Italians to expand in Somaliland and Ethiopia; they had come to terms 
with Leopold and had leased to him the territory of Bahr el Ghazal (May 
1894) which the French had been coveting; they had further declared (in 


%4 Dis Grose Politik, xi, 36. 
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March, 1895) the whole Nile Valley as their sphere of influence*. The 
French considered these moves as being hostile to their interests. They 
had just extended French Congo inland into Central Sudan and were 
now ready to push their undefined eastern frontier into the Nile Valley, 
They also selected Fashoda in southern Sudan as the proper outlet for 
French possessions in upper Ubangi. In 1896 the French officer, Mar- 
chand, had started on a dashing trek to Fashoda from French Congo,while 
the British commander, Kitchener was asked to establish again the domi- 
nation‘of Britain over the whole of Sudan. 
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started pressing Britain for an agreement over the question of Portuguese 
colonies, threatening to hamper and oppose British interests the world 
over in case of a refusal.2° The result of this pressure was the con- 
clusion of an Anglo-German Treaty of 1898 by which southern Angola 
and northern Mozambique were to come under German influence, and the 
rest under British influence, in case the Portuguese government, being 


25. Grey, Twentyfive Years, i, 19. : 
26, British Documents on Origins of the World War, vol. i. 
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faced with a financial crisis, were to ask for a loan on the security of their 
African possessions.?”_ In the following year the British took advantage 
of the French retreat from Fashoda and got out of their commitment to 
Germany and even guaranteed Portuguese possessions by the Windsor 
Treaty.?® 

After the Morocco crisis of 1911, Haldane took the initiative in seeking 
agreement with Germany on all outstanding disputes. In February, 1912, 
he conveyed British approval of German expansion in Angola, and even in 
Belgian Congo, provided agreement in other spheres could be reached.”? 
In 1913, agreement was reached between Britain and Germany for the 
eventual partition of the Portuguese colonies, an agreement which was 
foiled by the World War.*° 

The ideologues of imperialism had been emphasising the “altruistic” 
aspect of colonial expansion: it was a ‘burden’ which the white man had to 
shoulder in order to bring the ‘light’ of civilisation to the ‘Dark Continent.’ 
The Berlin Act of 1884 had defined the objectives—to work for the uplift 
of the African people, to suppress slavery, to encourage the propagation 
of the gospel. 

It is true that many of the primitive communities were exposed to 
civilisation, and that modern science and technology were carried to the 
African hinterland. But it should also be remembered that initially most 
of the European colonies were governed by business companies, and that 
they exploited the native population so ruthlessly that their own govern- 
ments were compelled to intervene and to take over the administration 
directly. And yet the economic control of the big “monopoly concerns” 
remained practically unchanged. The “super” profits from the colonies 
kept mounting up. The natives were deprived of the more productive 
lands which were developed as plantations, of the forest and mineral 
resources; they were subjected to forced labour on pitifully low wages on 
conditions resembling slavery; where vice was more “profitable” than vir- 
tue, the colonialist had no compunction in encouraging the latter; mutual 
rivalries and jealousies were fully exploited; and above all, the vicious 
principle of racial discrimination was fully upheld, thus proclaiming that 
Christianity was to be supported by imperialism only when it brought 
“profits,” and its fundamental principles were ignored when they clashed 
with colonial interests. 

Under these circumstances, it was but natural that the African people 
rose against this suffering and humiliation. The logic of imperialism has 
inexorably led to African resurgence.” 


. Die Grosse Politik, vol. xiv. 

. Brandenburg, From Bismarck to the World War, pp. 156-7. 
ibid. p. 406. 
Ibid. p. 466 

. Fora brief account of the intensity of colonial exploitation, reference may be 
made to Morel, Red Rubber and Black Man’s Burden; Parker Moon, op. cit.; 


Davidson, The African Awakening; Beer, African Question at the Peace Confer- 
ence, 
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GHANA AND THE VOLTA PROJECT 
By 
P. K. Sircar 


Although for a general development of her economy Ghana had pinned 
faith on the successful completion of the Volta River Project, the project could 
not be implemented as originally envisaged owing to varicus difficulties. 
Through a series of determined negotiations, Ghana has ncvw been able to 
revive the project, but ina modified form. Preliminary work at the founda- 
tion site of the Volta Dam has been taken in hand. This article examines 
the project in retrospect, records the progress that has been made so far and 
assesses its potentialities. 


gener HAS, what Boyon so picturesquely describes, ‘une economie 
fragile, characterised by the monoculture of cocoa, subsistence 
farming and absence of large-scale industry.’ Cocoa and minerals 
constitute more than 85 per cent of her exports by value in any year, as is 
evident from the following table. 


TABLE I 


VALUE OF GHANA’S EXPORTS BY MAIN COMMODITIES 
(Percentage of total domestic exports) 


Commodities 1957 


Cocoa beans 55.9 
Gold 10.8 
Manganese 9.9 
Diamonds 9.9 


Total 86.5 


SOURCE: Ghana Economic Survey, 1958. 


When it is remembered that world prices of cooca and minerals are 
susceptible to wide fluctuations over which Ghana has no control, it 
becomes easy to understand why a diversification of Ghana’s economy 
is essential. It has been felt that this aim could best be achieved by under- 
taking the development of the Volta river on a multipurpose basis, so that 
a cheap source of hydro-electric power could stimulate diverse industrial 
developments, including the electrolytic reduction of the huge and rich 


Lk | J. Boyon, Naissance d’un e’tat Africain: Le Ghana (Paris, Armand Collin, 
1958) Pp. 23 et seg. 
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bauxite deposits, lying to the west of the river. The attendant benefits of 
irrigation and navigation would also help in the same direction. The 
completion of such a project will also have great symbolic significance; 
it will be the initiation of an industrial revolution in Ghana. 
The idea of building a multipurpose project on the Volta river goes 
back to 1924, when the Government of the Gold 
ROUND Coast considered the possibility of producing 
aluminium by harnessing the hydro-electric 
power potentialities of this great river. But several years elapsed 
before a South African, Duncan Rose by name, started actual 
investigations in 1938, which were, however, cut short owing 
to the exigencies of the Second World War. The investigations were 
revived in 1945 by the West African Aluminium Limited, a private 
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VOLTA PROJECT 
company, with Mr. Rose as Chairman. Things moved further when in 
1947 the Aluminium Limited acquired extensive bauxite concessions in 
the country and two years later gained interest in the West African 
Aluminium Limited. Later on, the Gold Coast Government collaborated 
in the technical investigations and the British Aluminium Company 
joined the Aluminium Limited on the commercial side. 

The preliminary enquiries made one thing clear. If became apparent 
that if the project was to be made a success, the Government had to parti- 
cipate in it in a big way. In a White Paper in November, 1952, the 
British Government published an outline of the scheme which had 
emerged as a result of the discussions held between it, the Government of 
Gold Coast and the two aluminium companies. The conclusion of the 
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White Paper was that the project was feasible and _ that 
joint participation would be recommended to the respective Governments, 
The cost of the project was then estimated at {/ 144 miilion, to be distri- 
buted among different items and interests in the following manner: 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED COST OF THE PROJECT 
(In £ Million) 


Share of 
Items Gold Coast’s .K.’s Aluminium Total 
hare Companies 


Port, rail, road 

Development 26.0 
Power project 
(capacity 564,000 kW.) F 54.0 
Sme lter 42.6 64.0 


Total 42.6 144.0 
SOURCE: White Paper on the Voita River Aluminium Scheme (London, 1952). 


To go into the details of the scheme and to work out a time- 

table for it, a Preparatory Commission was 

appointed in 1953. This Commission published 
its report in 1956. It recommended: 

(1) Development and operation of new bauxite mines in the Aya 
Yenahin area, about 35 miles west of Kumasi, where there are deposits in a 
range of hills rising to over 2,000 feet above sea level. The total deposits 
are estimated to be of the order of 200 million tons of bauxite, of which 140 
million tons have already been proved. 

(2) Building of approximately 83 miles of railways to transport the 
bauxite and ingots, etc. Three links would be required: (a) extension of the 
Kumasi line to Yenahin to get at the bauxite (39.8 miles); (b) a short link to 
Kpong, the site of the proposed aluminium smelter, from the main Kumasi- 
Accra line (28.7 miles); and (c) new lines joining the proposed Tema harbour 
on the coast to Kpong via the Shai Hills (14.6 miles). 

(3) Construction of a large dam and power station at Ajena for a firm 
output of 617,000 kW. of continuous power. 

(4) Development and operation of an aluminium factory and a smelter 
at Kpong, with an ultimate capacity of about 210,000 tons of metallic alumi- 
nium. 

(5) Construction of new roads to provide access to the main works 
and to replace those which will be submerged by the creation of the Volta 
reservoir. 

(6) Development of a new port at Tema to handle the flow of imports 
and exports associated with the scheme and generally to provide additional 
port facilities in Ghana. 

(7) Development of new townships at the sites of bauxite mines, of 
the dam, of the smelter and at Tema. 
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The total cost on all these projects was estimated to be of the order of 
£231.3 million, divided as follows: 


TABLE III 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION’S ESTIMATE OF THE VOLTA 
PROJECT COST 
(In £ million) 


Aluminium Initial Stage Intermediate Stage Final Stage 
Production 8,000 tons 120,000 tons 210,000 tons 


Jointly financed 
A. Dam & Power 
installations 60.2 64.0 67.6 
B. Smelter & Mines 43.1 57-9 gI.2 
Gold Coast Govt. Financed 
C. Railways 16.6 
Other direct 
commitments 2.8 
Other possible 
investments arising 
out of the Project , 4.2 
Allied develop- 
ment expenditure* 39.4 39.4 


Total 162.6 184.9 231.3 
SOURCE: The Report of the Preparatory Commission. Vol. 1, p. 70. 


Thus, the estimated cost for the completion to the final stage of the 
scheme came to about Rs. 307 crores (Rs. 3,070 million). This compares 


with Rs. 173.5 crores for the Bhakra Project and Rs. 70.8 crores for the 
Hirakud Project in India. 
“By the time the Report (of the Preparatory Commission) was 
published the project seemed as forlorn as a bride 
enn in church whose groom has failed to arrive.”* It was 
HURDLES 
obvious from the beginning that it was beyond the 
capacity of Ghana to finance such a big project by herself alone. The 
gross fixed. capital formation in Ghana is low, so also is her gross 
domestic product, as is evident from table IV. It isa vicious circle to 
break which an injection of capital from outside was very necessary. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND CAPITAL FORMATION IN GHANA. 
(in £G million)" 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Gross domestic product 348.2 327.5 343.7 351.4 
Gross fixed capital formation 38.9 42.5 45.3 43-3 


Gross fixed capital formation as 11.2 12.9 13.2 12.3 
% of gross domestic product 


SOURCE: Computed from Ghana Economic Survey, 1958. 


* Covers investment in port, town and road development which the Gold Coast 
Government has already decided to. undertake irrespective of the decision on the Volta 
Project, but these are vital to the Project itself and hence included here. 

2. West Africa. No. 2229, Feb. 20, 1960, p. 205. 
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In any case, since from the beginning of the investigations the U.K. 
Government and the two aluminium companies were greatly interested 
in the project, it was but expected that they. would all participate in 
financing the project, which would benefit them all, if it became a success. 
But, according to a report published in West Ajrica on as far back as 
October 5, 1957, none of the three parties originally concerned with the 
project was prepared to put into it its share of capital. 

What were the possible reasons for such a volte face? In the first 
place, with the passage of time there was general increase in the cost of 
the project; this meant that a possible investment had become less profit- 
able. Political uncertainties in 1956 were also a contributory factor to the 
hesitation of the parties to take a favourable decision. In addition, for 
the British Government, by 1956 the nadir of dollar shortage was passed 
and thus there was no urgency for sterling area aluminium. Moreover, 
aluminium companies had been meanwhile expanding their production 
capacity elsewhere and the total installed capacity in the world had out- 
stripped the contemporary rate of consumption. The Canadian com- 
panies, which were mostly interested in the Volta Project, had expanded 
their production by more than 20 per cent between 1952 and 1956. 


TABLE V 


WORLD AND CANADIAN OUTPUT OF PRIMARY ALUMINIUM 
IN 1952 AND 1956 


(In 000’ metric tons) 


1956 


World 2900 
Canadian Companies 558 


It thus seemed that since the Volta negotiations had begun, develop- 
ments elsewhere had made the project relatively less important to the 
aluminium companies. Towards the end of 1957, several similar projects 
for producing aluminium with hydro-electric power were far advanced in 
West Africa. Thus, at Edea (Cameroons) a dam had been built, a 
smelter constructed and aluminium was being produced from imported 
bauxite. The capacity at Edea was being extended and search for local 
bauxite was expected to yield wholesome results. Similarly, an alumin- 
ium project of French Guinea had emerged as a big competitor for 
foreign participation. From the point of view of aluminium companies, 
the Volta Project was one of the so many possible aluminium schemes in 
the area. 

To Ghana, however, the Volta Project was of immense importance; it 
was very vital for her industrial advancement. The question of her 
national prestige was also involved. So Ghana decided to fix the middle 


1952 
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of 1959 as the limit for reaching a decision about the project. A con- 
solidated Development Plan was prepared on that basis. 

In April, 1957, there came to Ghana an American Group which hoped 
that it could mobilise sufficient capital to underwrite the Volta scheme. 
But the deadline of 3 months fixed by the Government of Ghana expired 
without any concrete proposals emanating from the American Group. 
The Government of Ghana then felt it was quite free to negotiate with 
other parties. 

It was then decided to arrange for a mecting with the Aluminium 
Limited. The Prime Minister said in the House that Ghana’s interests 
would be always safeguarded and that there would be a debate before any 
papers were signed. It was further decided that the Finance Minister of 
Ghana should visit Canada and negotiate a loan for the project with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Things looked up with the visit of the Ghana Prime Minister to the 
United States in 1958, when he made a personal appeal to President 
Eisenhower about the fulfilment of the scheme. As a result, the U.S. 
Government signed an agreement with Ghana whereby the former gave 
a guarantee in respect of participation of the U.S. capital in Ghana’s 
development. 

Soon after this agreement, it was proposed to sponsor a fresh survey 
of the project. In October, 1958, the Kaiser 
Industrial Corporation of America was engaged to 
carry out a re-assessment survey to bring up-to-date 
the cost of the Volta River Project as given in the 1955 Report. 
Moreover, the Kaiser Corporation was authorised to negotiate with 
other aluminium companies to form a consortium for the operation 
of the smelter. 

The Kaiser Corporation’s report made a very favourable recommenda- 
tion on the feasibility of the project, but pointed out that a new site, about 
a mile downstream of the original site, would be more advantageous. It 
was recommended in this report that three dams should be constructed 
on the Volta river at an estimated cost as given in the table below: 


KAISER CORPORA- 
TION’S REPORT 


TABLE VI 
KAISER REPORT’S ESTIMATES 


Dam Site Capacity ~ Cost of the Dam Cost of Transmission 
(kW.) (£G. Million) System (£G. million) 

1. Akosombo 768,000 55-7 12.0 

a Kpong 140,000 15.5 

3. Bui 93,000 25-5 


The project, according to this report, involves production of electricity 
for large-scale aluminium smelting and for general industrial use. Local 
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bauxite from vast deposits could be used to feed a 220,000 ton aluminium 
smelter, which the re-assessment report recommends should be located at 
Tema, where some basic facilities have already been provided. The cost 
of power to the aluminium industry was estimated at 0.222 d. per kwh. 
initially and at 0.173 d. at full capacity. The Preparatory Commission 
figures were 0.548 d. and 0.306 d., respectively. Possibilities of develop- 
ment of fisheries and inland water transport and provision of irrigation 
facilities in the Accra plains have also been kept in view. The first dam 
can be built in 53 years’ time and the Accra-Kumasi-Takoradi grid can 
supply power at one-fourth the cost of diesel electricity. The Govern- 
ment of Ghana decided to accept these recommendations. 

According to President Nkrumah, the construction of the first two 

; dams at Akosombo and Kpong, setting up of the 
aa power house, transmission lines and sub-stations, 
and resettlement of the people who would be dis- 
placed consequent upon building of two dams, would cost {70.5 million. 
The smelter, which will produce aluminium, would cost another {100 
million. The development of power would be financed by the Ghana 
Government with its own resources and foreign loans. The setting up of 
the smelter will be solely a matter of private enterprise. For the execution 
of the power schemes, the Government has constituted a Volta River 
Authority, while the smelter will be set up by the Valco Aluminium 
Company of the United States’ Kaiser Engineers. 

The main dam across the Volta river would be 2,100 ft. long at its 
crest. It would be 370 ft. high and would require nearly 11 million cubic 
yards of rock and clay. Looking up the river, there is a valley to the right 
of the dam which would have to be closed by a smaller dam 1,200 ft. long 
and 120 ft. high. Between the two dams would be a spillway structure 
to control flood waters. The power house would be designed to take six 
generators each of 1,28,000 kW. continuous output. The transmission 
system would be about 270 miles long. 

The building up of the main dam would create a lake, probably the 
largest man-made lake in the world, covering an area of approximately 
3,275 sq. miles. It would provide a new highway from the dam to the 
northern regions of the country, The Government has arranged for a 
survey to report on the prospects of continuing this water highway to the 
sea so that ships could transport bulk materials to the north and bring 
back the cattle and produce of the north to southern Ghana. The lake 
would also eventually produce upto 10,000 tons of fresh fish per annum. 

The electric power that would be produced from the project would not 
only suffice for Ghana’s power requirements for a number of years to 
come, but would also be available for supply to the neighbouring countries. 
The smelter alone will be consuming 300,000 kW. annually. Power is 
expected to start flowing from the project in September, 1965. The final 
stage of the project, which involves construction of a third dam at Bui and 
also a power house there, will be taken up only if necessary in view of the 
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power requirements. Technical assistance for this stage will be available 
from the Soviet Union. 

The aluminium smelter in the beginning will be using imported 
alumina. This decision has been taken to keep the initial cost of setting 
up the smelter at a low level. 

Most of the preliminary work on the power development project as 
1 well as on setting up of the smelter has already been finished. The con- 
L siruction work on the first stages of the project, which will cover produc- 
1 tion of electricity from Akosombo dam, is expected to start in October, 
1961. 

The World Bank and the Governments of the United States and the 
> United Kingdom have agreed to provide loans to the tune of $47 million 
e (£15.6 million approximately), $37 million (£12.3 million) and $14 
9 million (£4.6 million) for purchase of machinery and equipment required 
- for the construction of the two dams at Akosombo and Kpong and the 

setting up of the power house there, from abroad. The loans are repay- 


le 

) able in 20 to 25 years. It is hoped to raise another £10 million loan from 
a the United States to finance the foreign exchange cost of the transmission 
if system. The Ghana Government will be investing nearly £35 million 
D in the project. This sum will meet the cost of procuring local materials 
and services. 

n 


The U.S Government has also agreed to lend $98 million (approxi- 
mately £32.6 million) to the Valco Aluminium Company, for the execu- 


IS tion of the first stage of the smelter. There is possibility of the company 
ic requiring a further $42 million (£14 million). This sum will also be 
it made available by the U.S. Government. 
g “When completed, the project will transform not only the geography 
ec of Ghana but also its economy and its rate of progress towards a balanced 
ix future.”* The project provides for a-return on the money invested in 
n such a way that in addition to the scheme being fully self-liquidating over 
the period of its estimsted life of fifiy years, the financial return would 
1€ suffice to cover from its own earnings any future power development which 
ly may be required. 


* President Nkrumah’s address to the Nationa] Assembly in February, 1961, 
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AFRICAN HANDICRAFTS 
By 
J. BRIJBHUSHAN 


I 


HE DISCOVERY, some thirty years ago, by Edvard von der Heydt of 
a negro figure in the remote corner of a shop brought African art to 
European notice with the impact of a thunder clap. The art forms, discar- 
ding all non-essentials and concentrating so strongly on the absolute form, 
which had appeared meaningless now appeared in their real garb—the 
personification of supernatural spirits, intermediaries of vital force suggest- 
ing a purposeful and conscious unity. Europe suddenly discovered their 
strongly emotional and exotic content. It’s own cubistic and surrealistic 
art was both a result of this find and led to a keener appreciation of the 
qualities inherent in the products of the African imagination and skill. 
Stone finds dating from the earliest times have been discovered in all 
parts of the African Continent. Although the Sahara provided an almost 
impenetrable barrier between the countries of the north and the south, it 
could not stop the caravans which brought trade and cultural influences 
from Europe and the Middle East. Occasionally, these people came as 
conquerors and set up new kingdoms and in many of these the crafts grew 
and flourished. The African craftsman, like his Indian counterpart, 
borrowed from the conqueror only that which fitted into his own concepts 
and discarded the rest; he thus developed a new art form essentially his 
own. 


II 


African crafts are spread unevenly over various regions. The famous 
rock paintings are mostly found in the former hunting grounds of the 
Eurafrican hunters of the Sahara, Fezzan Nubian desert and East and 
South Africa; they are rarely found in West Africa. The African figure 
sculpture similarly has not found equal importance all over the Continent. 
Strangely enough, it is found in its most perfect form only in those areas 
where matriarchy prevails and women hold a dominant position in society. 
One such society is that of the Bantus. Other people manifest their talent 
in pottery, brass casting, beautifully carved masks and the intricate and 
elaborate ornamentation of huts. 

Religion, it can be appropriately said, is the mother of most African 
art. It is the visible expression of the invisible and the transcendental. 
The sculptor or the smith who creates the important pieces of sculpture has 
to be imbued by a strong religious spirit since he is creating a temporary 
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abode for an emanation of God and must do his great work with concentra- 
tion and devotion. Like the Indian craftsman, he is guided by strict rules 
which must be observed to make the work effective. 

The depiction of ancestors is not meant to bear absolute likeness. 
The figures resemble ordinary mortals, but they throw up in bold relief 
their superhuman traits. The ancestors are usually depicted in a state of 
sublime repose, arms resting on the torso, knees or chest, body stretched 
out or squatting, roughly in the way in which the dead are buried. The 
head is usually accentuated as also the navel, the vital link between mother 
and child. (This we find in India also where gods are given ideal pro- 
portions and their qualities are depicted by the addition of heads, arms, 
etc.) Coiffures, emblems and tattoo markings enable the ancestor to 
recognise his figure and take up his abode in ix. Narrow slits for eyes 
enable him to look out on the world. Taking up his abode in these figures 
the ancestor places his power at the disposal of the living. For the spirit 
to stay the figure has to be beautifully made. 

Animal figures cre much less common than those of human beings and 
usually personify tutelary spirits e.g. the ram representing a god of 
Heaven. Sometimes they are portrayed in masked costumes, speaking and 
invoking spirits and intimidating the onlooker. They also symbolise 
abstract ideas. Strength, for example, is symbolished by elephants, hippo- 
potamuses or crocodiles, swiftness of movement by lizards or snakes and 
advanced age by tortoise. Often various animal symbols are combined 
with human characteristics for creating greater effect e.g. the Banda mask 
of the Bogas which is a combination of a human being, crocodile and 
antelope. ; 

Masks represent the aciive and dynamic aspect and are used when- 
ever man feels himself threatened by demons against whom he can do 
nothing with his natural resources. Masks and sculptures accompany an 
African throughout his life. 


Ill 


There is a distinct division of labour between men and women. The 
pursuit of each craft in Africa is the function of a particular sex; there can 
be no encroachment on it by the members of the other sex. Women work 
as spinners, dyers and as potters, particularly in the west. They also make 
clay reliefs on walls, but are are seldom allowed to make religious sculptures 
in clay. Men are usually responsible for building houses, working on 
metals and carving trade, although in Sudan they are also weavers. 

The craftsman generally has a high place in his tribe since he meets a 
vital social need and transmits prestige, beauty and joy. This, however, 
is not true of all tribes. The agricultural tribes practise crafts only as a 
sideline. A talented artisan usually becomes a specialist in his trade and 
as a rule hands down his secrets only to his sons. Sometimes whole villages 
and castes of such specialised craftsmen spring up. People think nothing 
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-of travelling long distances to visit a famous artist. Beno Mpassas 
specialise in making of masks and supply them to ail the Basonges. The 
analogy with India is unmistakable. Here also whole castes have speciali- 
sed in a single craft for centuries, jealously guarding trade secrets and 
building up an elaborately intricate caste structure. 

All African art, however, is not religious. In areas ruled by kings it 
became decorative, dedicated to the glorification of the person and the 
deeds of the monarch. The craftsman here turned his hand to producing 
insignia of authority such as thrones, drums, sceptres, axes and tobacco 
pipes. He lived solely on court patronage, his ideas having had to con- 
form to those of the sovereign. As in India, artistic achievements were 
highly rated in African courts where appreciation of beauty developed with 
refinement of manners. 

An African craftman’s position depends on the group to which he 
belongs. The smith, for instance, because of his contact with fire is con- 
sidered to have magic powers in certain areas but is looked down upon by 
the Hamitic people of East Africa. In the African courts the wood- 
carver holds a place of honour. A young man showing promise is 
apprenticed to a well-known sculptor whom he pays with gifts. A part of 
his earnings for a few years after completion of training are set aside for 
the teacher. As in India, his work is not a medium for the expression of 
his individual genius. It must fulfil a social need. He must follow the 
principles required by the traditions and concepts of the community so 
that the whole tribe may benefit from his work. However, a good 
sculptor does manage to display his individuality within the set limits. 
He is required to evince a great a sense of dedication and concentration, 
especially when carving a sacred object. While engaged in such work, 
he has (as in India) to lead a life of abstinence and prayer. He has to 
undergo a form of ritual cleansing and has to retire in solitude to meditate 
and devote his full attention to the job in hand. Like his Indian counter- 
part, the African artist knows that true devotion to the work in hand is 
necessary for producing a masterpiece. But unlike in India, where artists 
have always preferred to remain anonymous, the African artists are 
remembered for years and are always associated with the products of their 
individuality and genius. 


IV 


The African craftsman works with local materials and simple tools. 
Vegetable fibres, grains, seeds, ivory, cowrie shells and bright beads—all 
these are his raw materials and he uses them to make beautiful and inter- 
esting objects. Surrounded as he is by jungles, it is only natural that wood 
should be by far the most important—and popular—material he uses. 
Throughout the process of carving, he considers wood living matter and 
asks forgiveness of the tree spirit for causing it pain. The African crafts- 
man uses both soft and hard wood, the most frequently used kinds being 
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the wood from the bombux tree or belonging to the ebony or mahogany 
families. 

Wood is worked without using a vice, the tool employed being an adex, 
a small axe with an arched blade at right angles to the handle. This is 
held by the blade and used like a knife bringing out the finest details. 
Finishing touches are given by means of a knife, graving tool and chisel. 
Holes are bored with a piece of red-hot iron. To smooth rough edges 
and incisions the surface is planed and polished with splinters of stone, 
abrasive leaves or a sort of primitive plane. Various methods are used to 
protect the green wood from the ravages of weather and termites. This 
can be done either by polishing the surface with a mixture of grease and 
soot and placing the object in a mud bath for a few days or treating with 
sap from roots and leaves or with fine cam-wood powder. The object is 
then blackened with smoke and dust from the hut. Most sculptures are 
made from a single piece of wood so that the form of the tree remains 
tangible and recognisable. When making striding or sitting figures a 
forked branch may be used. Nails and adhesives are used for decoration 
rather than for their obvious utility. 

Apart from elaborate carving, colouring and other forms of decoration 
are also used. Painting is less frequent on figures than on masks, although 
gaily adorned figures are no rarity. The figures are livingly decorated with 
tattooing in symbolic colours. Natural hair, inland eyes, skin covering, 
animal tusks, horns with magical properties, garments made of material 
and feathers, necklaces and bracelets are all used to adorn them just as 
though they were living human beings. 

Among certain tribes like the Yoruba and those of the Cameroon grass- 
lands, beads are used to decorate masks, thrones and even calabashes. 
Copper and brass covered figures and masks are made by the Bakota, 
Bakhuba and Marka tribes. The Baule and Ashanti tribes attach thin 
plates of gold to the wood by means of fine gold pins to create a sumptu- 
ous effect. Tinfoil is also used for the same purpose. 

One of the most easily available materials to the African craftsman is 
gourd. This he works into vessels of various shapes incising, scratching 
or burning decorations into them. The calabashes of Dahomey are 
famous for their illustrations of proverbs. 

Ivory is used to produce masks, jewellery, bells, hairpins, fly whisks etc. 
Hippopotamus tusks as well are used for making masks as also the large 
molars of elephants. 


Vv 


Nvanerous reliefs in clay are found on walls of houses. Figures of 
anirsals, roof-top ornaments, fetishes, pipes are also made in clay. 
Modelling in clay, in general, is in the hands of women; the wife of the 
smith often acting as potter. Earthen vessels are freely moulded by hand 
without the potter’s wheel. The broken-off neck of a vessel is used as a 
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of travelling long distances to visit a famous artist. Beno Mpassas 
specialise in making of masks and supply them to all the Basonges. The 
analogy with India is unmistakable. Here also whole castes have speciali- 
sed in a single craft for centuries, jealously guarding trade secrets and 
building up an elaborately intricate caste structure. 

All African art, however, is not religious. In areas ruled by kings it 
became decorative, dedicated to the glorification of the person and the 
deeds of the monarch. The craftsman here turned his hand to producing 
insignia of authority such as thrones, drums, sceptres, axes and tobacco 
pipes. He lived sclely on court patronage, his ideas having had to con- 
form to those of the sovereign. As in India, artistic achievements were 
highly rated in African courts where appreciation of beauty developed with 
refinement of manners. 

An African craftman’s position depends on the group to which he 
belongs. The smith, for instance, because of his contact with fire is con- 
sidered to have magic powers in certain areas but is looked down upon by 
the Hamitic people of East Africa. In the African courts the wood- 
carver holds a place of honour. A young man showing promise is 
apprenticed to a well-known sculptor whom he pays with gifts. A part of 
his earnings for a few years after completion of training are set aside for 
the teacher. As in India, his work is not a medium for the expression of 
his individual genius. It must fulfil a social need. He must follow the 
principles required by the traditions and concepts of the community so 
that the whole tribe may benefit from his work. However, a good 
sculptor does manage to display his individuality within the set limits. 
He is required to evince a great a sense of dedication and concentration, 
especially when carving a sacred object. While engaged in such work, 
he has (as in India) to lead a life of abstinence and prayer. He has to 
undergo a form of ritual cleansing and has to retire in solitude to meditate 
and devote his full attention to the job in hand. Like his Indian counter- 
part, the African artist knows that true devotion to the work in hand is 
aecessary for producing a masterpiece. But unlike in India, where artists 
have always preferred to remain anonymous, the African artists are 
remembered for years and are always associated with the products of their 
individuality and genius. 


IV 


The African craftsman works with local materials and simple tools. 
Vegetable fibres, grains, seeds, ivory, cowrie shells and bright beads—all 
these are his raw materials and he uses them to make beautiful and inter- 
esting objects. Surrounded as he is by jungles, it is only natural that wood 
should be by far the most important—and popular—material he uses. 
Throughout the process of carving, he considers wood living matter and 
asks forgiveness of the tree spirit for causing it pain. The African crafts- 
man uses both soft and hard wood, the most frequently used kinds being 
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the wood from the bombux tree or belonging to the ebony or mahogany 
families. 

Wood is worked without using a vice, the tool employed being an adex, 
a small axe with an arched blade at right angles to the handle. This is 
held by the blade and used like a knife bringing out the finest details. 
Finishing touches are given by means of a knife, graving tool and chisel. 
Holes are bored with a piece of red-hot iron. To smooth rough edges 
and incisions the surface is planed and polished with splinters of stone, 
abrasive leaves or a sort of primitive plane. Various methods are used to 
protect the green wood from the ravages of weather and termites. This 
can be done either by polishing the surface with a mixture of grease and 
soot and placing the object in a mud bath for a few days or treating with 
sap from roots and leaves or with fine cam-wood powder. The object is 
then blackened with smoke and dust from the hut. Most sculptures are 
made from a single piece of wood so that the form of the tree remains 
tangible and recognisable. When making striding or sitting figures a 
forked branch may be used. Nails and adhesives are used for decoration 
rather than for their obvious utility. 

Apart from elaborate carving, colouring and other forms of decoration 
are also used. Painting is less frequent on figures than on masks, although 
gaily adorned figures are no rarity. The figures are livingly decorated with 
tattooing in symbolic colours. Natural hair, inland eyes, skin covering, 
animal tusks, horns with magical properties, garments made of material 
and feathers, necklaces and bracelets are all used to adorn them just as 
though they were living human beings. 

Among certain tribes like the Yoruba and those of the Cameroon grass- 
lands, beads are used to decorate masks, thrones and even calabashes. 
Copper and brass covered figures and masks are made by the Bakota, 
Bakhuba and Marka tribes. The Baule and Ashanti tribes attach thin 
plates of gold to the wood by means of fine gold pins to create a sumptu- 
ous effect. Tinfoil is also used for the same purpose. 

One of the most easily available materials to the African craftsman is 
gourd. This he works into vessels of various shapes incising, scratching 
or burning decorations into them. The calabashes of Dahomey are 
famous for their illustrations of proverbs. 

Ivory is used to produce masks, jewellery, bells, hairpins, fly whisks etc. 
Hippopotamus tusks as well are used for making masks as also the large 
molars of elephants. 


Vv 


Numerous reliefs in clay are found on walls of houses. Figures of 
animals, roof-top ornaments, fetishes, pipes are also made in clay. 
Modelling in clay, in general, is in the hands of women; the wife of the 
smith often acting as potter. Earthen vessels are freely moulded by hand 
without the potter’s wheel. The broken-off neck of a vessel is used as a 
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base and the vessel is made either by scooping out a lump of clay or build- 
ing up coils of clay. A piece of rope is rolled down the damp clay, leaving 
a regular pattern. Sometimes a plaited roulette is pressed on the clay in 
linear patterns with pointed sticks, the vessel being completed by the 
addition of handles, hooks and knobs. The pots are dried in shade and 
are then placed on a layer of wood, covered with grass and baked for a 
short time. 

Almost everywhere in Africa iron has been melted for centuries. In 
approximately 400 B.C., it appears to have been introduced to West Africa 
from the Kingdom of Napata, situated along the central reaches of the 
Nile. African bronze contains little tin and more of zinc and lead. The 
two most important techniques used are solid casting, a process in which 
a hollow, scooped out of the clayed or sandy soil, serves as the mould, and 
the ‘cire perdue’ or ‘lost wax’ process. Other techniques are embossing 
and hammering, inlaying metal into other materials, the art of damascening 
copper and brass and the braiding of handles and whole implements with 
copper and brass wires. Silver is worked mainly into jewellery in regions 
of Arab influence. As material the smith simply melts down coins. 
Filigree is well-known. Generally, copper, iron and brass are preferred 
to gold, the latter being found within the range of the neo-Sudanese 
cultures. Working in leather is well-known. Tanning is simple, the hide 
being merely treated with fat to retain its suppleness. In certain parts, 
pieces of hide and leather are joined together in mosaic form. The Masal 
paint abstract symbols on their shields and their womenfolk wear leather 
coats adorned with fringes, beads and cowrie shells. Leather is ornamented 
by painting, incising, pressing and plaiting, etching, embroidering and 
applique work. Dyes are obtained from seeds, roots and ferric exide. 

Basket work is one of the most important handicrafts and in many 
parts of the Continent, the men spend their spare time in plaiting. Knives, 
combs and even teeth and toes are used as tools. Fibres of leaves, stalks 
of banana plants, dark and raffia palms and papyrus as well as sorghum 
and other grasses, pandanus and lianas are all used for plaiting. Baskets, 
bowls, sieves, lids, mats for wall hanging, benches, cushions and ornaments 
are all made in a variety of forms and patterns, both by the twilling and 
coiling technique. Geometric designs are produced by alternately using 
black and uncoloured surface materials. 

Weaving is done on a very simple loom which may be vertical (in the 
west) or horizontal (in the neo-Sudanese region). Narrow strips of cotton 
and wool are woven and then joined together. The robes of Bornu in the 
Chad region are cut like shirts and lavishly decorated with silk embroidery. 
Ashantis used to unravel Dutch silk fabrics and re-weave them according 
to their own patterns. Dahomey is well-known for its fine applique work 
and the Yorubas weave fabrics with a plush. 

The woven material is either painted or stamped or is dyed yellow with 
sap obtained from roots. On this yellow ground, ornaments and arabes- 
ques are printed with mud and are coated with a highly corrosive soap. 
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The fabric is again treated with mud and when the corrosive has taken 
sufficient effect, it is soaked in water several times, so that the light 
coloured ornamentation stands out against the darker background. The 
‘resist’ method of dyeing is slightly different from that used in India. 
Instead of using wax or tying up the pieces to be left undyed with thread, 
stones, cane or shells are stitched on. Cloth is dyed with indigo. When 
dry, the pieces of stone etc., are removed, revealing attractive patterns. 
Red and black dyes being easily available, they are used by the African. 
The formulae for obtaining the dyes are often secret, being known only to 
certain families. 

Imaginative, skilled and dedicated to his job, the African craftsman 
performs a vital role in his community. The Western art today finds itself 
greatly indebted to him. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


ITH THE EMERGENCE of new independent nations in Africa, 
the work of the Indian Council for Africa is increasing rapidly. 
The following is the account of its activities since April, 1961. 


Visitors From Africa 


Mr. Ali Abdullahi Ibrahim, the then Adviser to the Foreign Ministry 
of the Republic of Somalia and at present its Ambassador in Italy, was the 
guest of the Council from April 6 to April 9. During his visit, Mr. 
Ibrahim met high officials of the Ministry of External Affairs and 
discussed with them subjects of common interest to the people of Somalia 
and India. Mr. Ibrahim was taken round historical monuments and 
other places of interest in New Delhi. 

The Council played host to Mr. Ronald Mwanjisi, a prominent leader 
of the Tanganyika African National Union from April 17 to April 19, 
when he was on his way back home after attending the executive meeting 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in Bombay. During his stay in 
New Delhi, Mr. Mwanjisi studied the Indian system of planning, com- 
munity development and publicity. 

In May, the Council arranged for Mr. M. Mucharia, General 
Secretary of the Kikuyu Welfare Association, Nairobi, his visits to various 
social and educational institutions in important cities in India. 

On July 7, the Council had the privilege of holding a reception in 
honour of Dr. M. I. Okpara, Prime Minister of Eastern Nigeria. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, the Patron-in-Chief of the Council, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of African and other foreign countires and African students 
studying at the Delhi University were among the distinguished gathering 
present on the occasion. 


Film Show 


The Council organised a special show of Mr. Lionel Regosin’s film 
“Come Back, Africa’ at the Rashtrapati Bhavan on April 17. The film is 
a timely and remarkable piece of journalism: a matter of fact, horrifying 
study of life in the depths of South African society. It proves that under 
the Nationalist oppression, black men are forced to live like dogs. The 
show, which was witnessed by a number of distinguished personalities, 
was very much appreciated. 


Goodwill Delegations to Africa 


In August, the Council sponsored a 12-day goodwill tour of East Africa 
by its Patron-in-chief, Mrs, Indira Gandhi, and one of its General Secre- 
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taries, Mr. Dinesh Singh, M.P. The tour was intended primarily for 
studying the political and social problems of East Africa and for establish- 
ing personal contacts with the leading men and women in East Africa’s 
political and social life. During their tour, Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Dinesh 
Singh visited Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, and met several 
top African leaders, including Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, Mr. James Gichueu, 
the President of Kenya African National Union, Mr. Tom Mboya, the 
General Secretary of KANU, and Mr. Julius Nyere, the Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika. Mrs. Gandhi advised the people of Indian origin in these 
territories to identify themselves with the local people and to live 
as citizens of these countries. She repeatedly expressed the hope that 
more African leaders would visit India and predicted visits by Indian 
leaders to Africa. 

Summing up her impressions of the tour, Mrs. Gandhi said in Nairobi 
on September 4 that East Africa had great potentialities and its leaders 
were young and energetic. There were great difficulties, the main 
problem being one of adjustment to the new conditions. But these were 
not insurmountable, she opined. 

On her return to New Delhi, Mrs. Gandhi told pressmen that her 
visit had helped “forge a new link in the bonds of friendship between 
India and countries in East Africa.” 


Library 


The library of the Council is now getting an increasing number of 
books and journals on African life, economy and politics. Up-to-date 
press-cuttings on all African countries are also being maintained in the 
library. It is hoped that the library will become a unique one of its type 
when more resources are available. 


Condolence Message 


The Council was pained to hear the news of the sudden death of Mr. 
Nana Kwabne Kena II, Ghana’s High Commissioner in New Delhi, 
on August 28, 1961. A message of condolence was immediately sent to 
Mr. Kena’s family through the Ghana High Commission. The repre- 
sentatives of the Council were present at the Palam Airport to lay wreath 
on the dead body of Mr. Kena when it was flown to Ghana. The Council 
is greatly missing Mr. Kena as he was always ready to assist it in its 
various activities. 


Seminar on Problems of Portuguese Colonies 


The Council has decided to hold a seminar on the problems of Portu- 
guese colonies from October 20 to 22 in New Delhi and on October 23 in 
Bombay. Prime Minister Nehru has kindly agreed to inaugurate this 
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Seminar. He has also consented to be present at the closing session in 
Bombay. Delegates from Angola, Mozambique, Cape Verde Islands, 
Portuguese Guinea, Sao Tome, Goa and other places have been 
invited. Observers are expected from the United Arab Republic, Ghana, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Sudan, Yugoslavia, the Arab League Office (New 
Delhi), Algeria Bureau (New Delhi), Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Iraq, 
Congo, Nigeria and various other countries. 

The object of the seminar is to discuss ways and means of strengthening 
the nationalist forces and hastening the process of liberation of all Portu- 
guese colonial possessions. The seminar will also focus the attention of 
the United Nations on the urgency of the liberation of these colonial pos- 
sessions and urge upon the Member-Nations to take effective steps to end 
all forms of oppression and colonial exploitation. It is felt that time has 
come when a much greater stress must be laid on an orderly and concerted 
action by all the forces of liberation in these colonial possessions. With 
this end in view, the seminar will try to enlist the support of all the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world and will request the observers to convey 
to their respective governments the feelings of the participants in the 
seminar. 
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In February, 1961, the Indian Council for Africa organised a 
seminar in New Delhi to focus the attention of the world on 
the problems of emergent Africa. In the last issue were published 
abridged versions of four speeches, dealing with Algeria and the 
economic problems of the Continent, made at the seminar by African 
diplomats. Reproduced below are four more speeches, in an abridged 
form, dealing with the Racial Problem of South Africa. 


South African Racial Problem will be Solved Sooner 
than Many People Think—Morarji Desai* 


os problem of racial discrimination in South Africa is one on which 
there can be little difference of opinion. In India at least there 
is no divergence of opinion on seeing this discrimination ended. 

It is very clear that what is being done in South Africa by the Govern- 
ment there is not based on human principles. It is based on what we 
might call notions of racial superiority and selfish greed. It cannot be 
said that this is something new in the world and that it cannot happen or 
has not happened elsewhere. But the world has now advanced to such a 
stage where, fortunately, the enormity of such things is being recognised; 
everywhere there is an admission that human relations must be set right 
if human society is to be helped. 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of the world today that it is being 
increasingly realised that there should be no exploitation anywhere of any 
one, either on grounds of race or religion, caste or creed, ability or want of 
ability, literacy or illiteracy. Ideas are changing fast and the world has 
become so small on account of the advance which has been made in tran- 
sport and communications, that what happens in one place 2ffects all 
others. The South African Government may feel today that they can 
carry on as they want in spite of adverse opinion against them throughout 
the world, but the pressure of events in the world and in Africa itself will 
be so great that they will have to surrender to reason quicker than many 
people think. But we have to see—and also work to that end—that the 
problem is solved in such a way that other problems do not arise from its 
solution. 

There is no question of anybody except the Nationalist Party Govern- 
ment of South Africa siding with them on this issue; none except them 
would side with them in this matter, whether they openly say it or not. 
The British Government which was not formerly saying anything openly 


*India’s Finance Minister. 
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has said now, has had to say, that they do not agree with this policy of the 
South African Government. 

Boycotting of all South African goods and disallowing South Africa 
from remaining a member of the Commonwealth} are the two remedies 
that have been suggested to force South Africa to abandon its policy of 
apartheid. These two measures are apparently not unreasonable. But 
the problem will have to be solved in South Africa itself. We will give 
whatever assistance we can to see this racial discrimination ended. That 
assistance, however, can be very limited. 

I do not make any difference whatsoever between the interests of the 
Indian settlers of South Africa and Africans: as a matter of fact between 
the interests of all the Non-Whites who are discriminated against. I would 
say the interests of the Africans, who have been there and to whom the 
country really belongs, are paramount. They are in majority. But it 
is not merely a question of majority. It is a question of human rights. 
The Whites who have settled there are also as much inhabitants of South 
Africa as anybody else. But they cannot consider or they cannot live in 
superiority over the other people any longer. That is what they have 
got to reconcile themselves with. I am sure that the Non-Whites 
have no desire to remove them from South Africa. If they get any power, 
which they will, I have no doubt they will not subject them to any dis- 
crimination even by way of reaction to what ihey are doing today. It 
would be suicidal if there were any such idea anywhere because that 
would not be ccensistent with what we claim to do. 

The South African Whites are afraid of their existence or are afraid of 
maintaining their cultural level as they call it. They have to shed this 
fear. 


Checking of Neo-Colonialism and ushering in of 
Equality of Status among Nations are the two Problems 
of Emergent Africa—Ahmed Hassan El-Feki.* , 


NDIAN CONCERN with Africa is not only historical but also a 
part of the exciting Afro-Asain involvement that is shaping, to a 
significant extent, the human destiny in contemporary times. 

It is not sufficient to assert that Africa is emerging; it is necessary for 
us to help determine what Africa is emerging to. If the objectives are 
sufficiently detailed in our minds, then they themselves will clarify the 
means and policies that will help realise them. 

The first important feature of the present-day Africa that deserves 
careful study is the threat of neo-colonialism. Though direct colonial 


+South Africa has already withdrawn from the Commonwealth. 
_ *H. E. Ahmed Hassan El-Feki is the Ambassador of the United Arab Republic 
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control has been withdrawn in the recent past from many African terri- 
tories, such as Tehad, Togoland, Cameroons, Senegal, the Congo, which 
has made it possible for the people of these lands to bring about their 
pressure more effectively, colonialism has reared its head in a new form. 
Perhaps it is here that the tragedy of the Congo lies. 

Patrice Lumumba took the formal withdrawal of Belgian colonialism 
seriously as every dignified and decent nationalist leader should. He 
acted accordingly, but probably did not appreciate the organic ties between 
the old forms of colonialism and the new with its reconstructed forces of 
subtle imperialism. He saw in every Congolese a mirror that projected his 
dignity and genuineness. He could not conceive that archaic tribalism, 
however entrenched in the institutions, would produce agents like 
Tshombe, Mobutu or Kasavubu who are not only not a projection of what 
Lumumba represented, but an active negation of what is decent, digni- 
fied or moral. He and his associates who had suffered from colonial rule 
never thought that Belgian and Western imperialism could stoop so low 
as to make the logical conclusions of their policies (1) the reckless division 
of the Congo, (2) the irresponsible behaviour of the United Nations 
Command Force in the Congc, and (3) the callous and the cowardly 
murder of human beings and of Lumumba himself. The speed with 
which colonialism can acquire new forms and hires new agents in a feature 
worthy of careful study, as the study itself will make emergent Africa less 
vulnerable to neo-colonial plans. In this context, the recent Casablanca 
Conference of the heads of the liberated African States—Ghana, Guinea, 
Morocco, Algeria, Libya, the U.A.R. and Mali—constituted an important 
landmark. 

It is a matter of gratification that the emergent Africa has succeeded in 
destroying the psychological barrier that imperialism sought to establish 
between North Africa and Africa south of the Sahara—a division which 
would have weakened the thrust of its liberation. In this respect, UAR’s 
dynamic interest in the African Revolution and the fact that Cairo is the 
home of many African nationalist leaders testify to the dismal failure of 
imperialism. Naturally, many forces will again seek to bring about such 
a barrier because they fear that the impact of UAR’s positive position and 
the dynamic progressiveness, which the pattern of the Algerian Revolu- 
tion represents, renders Arab Africa and its experiments in political life 
quite useful for Africa’s new problems—economic and political. We in 
the northern section of Africa will not allow the geographic existence of 
the Sahara to break the bonds of destiny that unite us, but consider the 
Sahara—which means desert—to be a challenge for us to transform the 
desert itself in the near future into a proof of the United African will not 
only to be free but also to be economically developed. 

The second and the most crucial problem of the present-day Africa 
which requires cool consideration relates to the social content of the 
African liberation movement. Nationalism to the Africans is not a closed 
ideology; it is a movement of liberation. Although, at the outset, it 
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affirms the will for national self-respect and dignity in the world com- 
munity, it does not carry within itself the seeds of inverted racialism—as 
the White settler colonialists try to show the world. It is a movement 
where the equality of the nation is sought, not its expansion or its superio- 
rity. This will might not be evident or clear during the first stages of 
national liberation, but it becomes clearer in direct proportion to the 
removal of colonialism and the threat of its re-introduction through an 
exploiting class of feudalists or big capitalists or self-styled opportunist 
agents. 

The imperialist powers will try to show that they are interested 
in aiding their former colonies in developing themselves. But we cannot 
be complacent even when in certain circumstances the aid is useful. 
When aid by the previous impoverishing colonizer is sought and condi- 
tioned to bring about a ruling class that will serve the fundamental interest 
of neo-imperialism, as is the case of France with the puppet regimes in 
the so-called French Community of African nations, then it must be 
resisted. But when aid is received by a national leadership which has 
been steeled in struggle and which has elicited by its dignity the respect 
of its former enemies as well as the love of its friends, then aid becomes 
useful and in certain cases necessary and a proof that no enmity is per- 
manent, however provocative it might have been. Such aid leads to 
partnership and not to submission. 

In our plans to bring about an industrial society that would render us 
basically self-sufficient and would introduce new and healthy social forces, 
we realize that our plans in the field of agricultural co-operatives, worker- 
management harmony, social benefits and amenities and the broadening 
of the social base of economic participation cannot be protected and 
cannot develop soundly unless our neighbours are ushered into the same 
standard of initial development. Progress cannot co-exist with reaction 
and surrounding obsolete institutions. This is why the UAR Government 
has within its capacities sought to aid the initial stages of development— 
educational and technical—in many neighbouring countries. Four 
thousand of our men and women render this task not only to aid our 
friends in their take-off, but to act as a shield protecting our social revolu- 
tion from the dangers of imperialist encirclement. 

This pattern of aid should be broadened to include all African and 
Asian countries, who—freed from imperialism in all its aspects—can pool 
their capacities and co-ordinate their efforts so that their plans for social 
equality will be as successful as their efforts have been in asserting their 
national independence and dignity. In this critical stage of history when 
the machine becomes a necessity for our development, let us draw from 
our rich cultures and background the formula that will preserve the basic 
human element in our social, political and economic structures and insti- 
tutions as our respective policies of positive neutrality and non-alignment 
seek to preserve the rational element in the mad rush for nuclear 
power. 
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Indians In Africa must integrate thémselves with 
Indigenous Population.—A. K. Sen.* 


| HEN one talks of the problem of multi-racialism, one scarcely thinks 
of countries like Brazil where there is a most curious conglomera- 
tion of all sorts of races, but no exploitation of one race by another. Yet in 
: countries like Algeria, where till lately there lived through the ages a very 
composite population, one comes across this problem in one of its most 
acute forms. It illustrates that multi-racialism arises where there is 
i inequality between different races, leading to exploitation of one race by 
t another through political power and patronage. The bare existence of 
. different races in a country does not produce the problems of multi- 
‘ racialism, as has been the experience of the countries like India and 
England. 
2 In the African Continent, especially in the Central and East Africa, we 
e have this problem created by the exploitation of the conquered people by 
" foreign imperialist powers. The problem of multi-racialism is not a new 
t one; it has been there for ages and it will continue so long man oppresses 
5 man and there are conquered races to be exploited and the conquerers to 
* exploit. It is, however, heartening to note that at least today the world 
" is progressing towards the goal where there will be a total end to exploita- 
tion of one race by another—where there will not remain the so-called 


as superiority of one race over another and the right of one nation to govern 
ss, another. 
te I fully agree with those who have expressed their misgivings about the 


ng so-called Federation of Central African countries as a device to perpetuate 
nd the white supremacy of the European settlers in Rhodesia. I have little 
ne doubt that Rhodesia’s political and economic structure would have been 
on quite different if the fate of Rhodesia had been controlled by the real 
nt Rhodesians—those who form the majority of population. There would 
ys have been no such emotional opposition to a Central African Federation 
yur with which we are confronted today, had the Rhodesians been the masters 
yur of their land. I have no doubt that the so-called Federation is a sham 
lu- Federation. How can there be a Federation between a race which 
forms only an insignificant percentage of the total population of 
und Rhodesia—which maintains for itself a policy of white supremacy, which 
ool believes in apartheid and which also believes in the out-worn theories that 
cial Africans are only meant to work and not to enjoy—and those who are 
eit seeking to find their own level in Nayasaland. I have also no doubt that 
hen if the Africans were the masters of their destiny in Africa—undoubtedly, 
‘om they would be one day—and if Nayasaland were controlled completely by 
asic the indigenous population, there would have been no opposition to a 
sti Federation of the real Africans in these two territories, because the pan- 
ent African sentiment today is a factor as much important as any other. I 
lear 
*Law Minister in the Indian Government. 
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think the tendency to form larger units in Africa would go on increasing in 
future rather than being impeded provided the factors impeding the 
growth of larger units are completely removed. 

There cannot be a partnership of unequal people, of unequal units, 
The slogan of partnership in a South-African Federation reminds me of 
the partnership we had here in India when the Income Tax Act recognised 
registered partnerships and partnerships registered by the Income Tax 
authorities. A partner then was not assessed to the entire income tax in the 
partnership but in his individual capacity at a lower slab. We had a spate 
of partnerships coming up for registration where employers, momins and 
servants were all shown as partners. When it was asked how could there 
be a partnership between all these three, the usual answer used to be given 
was: after all, they all worked and the momins and the servants got their 
salaries. So, I suppose, the European settlers of Rhodesia think that 
there can be a real partnership of servants and masters because all servants 
get their wages for the work they do. In my opinion, however, there can- 
not be a partnership unless there is complete equality not only of opport- 
unity to work but also in the economic and soical status of the different 
races. 

I think that there is very little difference between what we regard as a 
general consensus of opinion in Asia and Africa over the African problems 
and over the problems of multi-racialism; there is no divergence of opinion 
on the issue of exploitation of the colonial people by the imperialist 
countries. Both Gandhiji and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru have taught us that 
the struggle for Indian freedom was a part of the wider struggle for the 
liberation of the oppressed man. It is in that light that we view Africans’ 
struggle for freedom. In conformity with this, our advice to Indians is that 
wherever they go they must integrate themselves with the peoples of those 
countries. They have no justification to remain there if they cannot 
regard the country where they have settled as their own. The Indians in 
Africa must suffer and enjoy in common with the indigenous population. 
They must struggle shoulder to shoulder with the Africans and face all the 
dangers which are inherent in winning for themselves and for the Africans 
a better life and a decent existence, which every man deserves in every 
country. 


Partnership will not create a Homogeneous Nation—Syed 
A. K. Mirghani* 


HE Europeans who emigrated to Africa during the nineteenth century 
went there with diverse aims; some went as explorers motivated by 

their sense of inquisitiveness, some went as traders to earn a living and some 
went as missionaries to win more souls for Christianity. They had no 
common objective, no community of purpose. They went there for many 


*H.E. Syed A.K. Mirghani is Sudan’s Ambassador In India. 
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years, struggled and made appreciable progress in their own fields. It was 
only in course of time when they encountered difficulties that they began 
to develop a community of interest. This affected adversely the indigen- 
ous population of Africa. 

The condition and status of Africans, however, started worsening 
rapidly with the coming in of European settlers and conversion of various 
African countries into colonies of European nations. The more enlight- 
ened among the imperial powers, notably the British, tried to arrest this 
deterioration in the status of the indigenous population in their colonies 
by enacting laws to safeguard their interests. To that extent the British 
policy has to be commended. But the rot could not be stemmed since 
European settlers were all along opposed to any grant of safeguards to 
protect the interests of the indigenous population and exerted all pressures 
against the British policy. It was impossible for the administering 
nation to run counter to the wishes of its own people. It, therefore, had to 
trim its policy in order to come to terms with the interest of the settlers. 

The problems that Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nayasaland, as also various other former colcnies of European nations, 
are facing today are economic, political, social and if I may add, moral. 
In my opinion, the most crucial of them all is the economic problem. It 
is from this problem that all others originate. The political problem in 
African countries, particularly in Kenya, has arisen because the European 
settlers had attached to the right of franchise certain qualifications which 
required some standard of education, some property value and similar 
other things. With three-fourths of the land in a country like Kenya not 
fit for cultivation and the remaining one-fourth which is of good quality 
being monopolized by the settlers, one could never imagine that the African 
population would lead a prosperous life and fulfil the conditions of 
franchise. In countries like Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and 
Nayasaland, though there are copper mines which could diversify the 
occupation of the indigenous population and help them to improve their 
lot, the Africans were reduced to a reservoir of labour force. 

So if an attempt is to be made to solve the problems of such countries, 
the first thing that has to be done is to solve the economic problem. The 
economic structure in these countries has to be changed so as to allow the 
Africans to participate in the material prosperity in their own country. 

There is a lot of ialk today of fostering partnership between the various 
racial societies now inhabiting Africa. But to my mind partnership in 
itself implies discrimination. Partnership means that there are separate 

races living together. So if there are separate races, that means there is 
an intention or insistence on the part of settlers to keep apart and to co- 
exist as a separate racial entity without any idea of amalgamation with the 
indigenous population. No homogeneous nation can be created in this 
way. 
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AFRICA : WHAT LIES AHEAD 
By 
D. K. Chisiza 


HE QUESTION is often asked: after independence, what ? 

And some answer: “African nationalists believe that bliss 
and an end to their problems will automatically follow.” That is 
the belief not of African nationalists but of people who have taken 
it upon themselves to interpret African feelings. Few, if any, 
African leaders view the advent of independence in that way. 
Most of them are aware that independence does three things : 
(a) it throws into sharp relief basic economic and social problems 
hitherto eclipsed by the overriding problem of foreign domination, 
and (b) it creates its own problems, but (c) it also gives the new 
rulers power with which to tackle the problems. However, to 
recognise that the future of free Africa is fraught with problems 
is one thing; to have a clear idea of what those problems are 
likely to be is quite another matter. The purpose of the present 
chapter is to outline what, in the opinion of the writer, are likely 
to be the most crucial of those problems. The problems will be 
considered under four main heads : 

(a) Political problems, (b) Leadership problems, 

(c) Social problems, and (d) Economic problems. 


Political Problems 


Under this head there are five problems with which the emerging 
African States will have to contend. The first of these is that of 
the relationship between government and opposition. As things 
stand at the moment, the relationship is unhealthy in some of the 
countries. This unhealthiness is indicated by such symptoms as 
intolerance on the part of governing parties towards opposition 
perties, a tendency towards “strongman” governments, indulgence in 
smear campaigns and political instability. 

It can be argued, on the one hand, that the intolerance of 
governing parties is bred by the “destructive criticism” of opposition 
parties and that the tasks which these new countries face call for 
“strongman” governments. On the other hand, it can equally be 
contended that the attitude of opposition parties is the inevitable 
reaction to the intolerance of governing parties and that political 
unrest results from the conviction of opposition parties that the speeches 
of their parliamentary representatives, in and outside parliament, 
will not influence governing parties to change some of their policies. 
There is some element of truth in both arguments, but the 
remainder of the truth lies elsewhere. 
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The main explanation for the friction hinges on the sharing of 
gratitude and prestige. Before independence, foreign rulers occupy 
the topmost rungs of the social ladder. With the coming of 
independence, however, they step down and leaders of parties which 
have triumphed at the polls step up to fill the vacant rungs, there- 
by becoming the recipients of gratitude and admiration from their 
fellow-countrymen for having liberated their countries. Leaders of 
opposition parties, who may have fought for independence just as 
valiantly as anyone else, find themselves the recipients of practically 
nothing. Herein lies the rub. It is only human for these people 
to feel that they have been given a raw deal. Once they begin to 
feel that way, they are often certain to despise and to denounce 
their opponents as “selfish, ambitious, vain...” Their opponents 
will regard this as mischievous detraction and may retort by calling 
them “jealous, visionless, littlke men with small minds.” And so 
the stage is set for - full-scale mudslinging which sometimes culminates 
in the governing party clamping down on their opponents with the 
force of law. 

But this kind of measure does not solve the problem; it only 
exasperates feelings, creates more tension and leads to political 
strife. Yet the economic and social problems which confront new 
countries, require, for their solution, that there should be unity, 
stability and co-operation between government and opposition. And 
since the first ten to fifteen years of independence are the most 
decisive in economic modernisation, it is imperative that unity, 
stability and co-operation should be forthcoming soon after indepen- 
dence. How can these requirements be achieved ? 

The problem we are facing here is how to make it possible for 
leaders of popular opposition parties to share in the gratitude and 
admiration which the masses lavish on their rivals in the early 
years of independence. For this there seems to be no better idea 
than that during the first ten years or so there should be “national” 
governments—the type of all-party government that Britain had 
during the world war. After all most of the countries are at war— 
with poverty, ignorance, malnutrition and disease. Whether they 
win the war will depend, to a very large extent, on the co-opera- 
tion and the enthusiasm which the leaders can generate among them- 
selves and among their fellow-countrymen. Party wrangles resulting 
in mutual hatred, disunity, confusion and despondency are not an 
asset in such a war or any war for that matter. 

The formation of a national government would have another 
salutary effect: it would stay away the “dictatorship of the party” 
and preclude the unsettling effects of frequent elections brought 
about by the defeat.of governments on motions of censure. The 
convention that the governing party should go to the polls if it is 
defeated on a motion of censure and the concomitant insistence of 
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the party machine that members should support the party line, 
whether they agree with it or not, in order to avoid defeat, are 
two monstrosities which require drastic modification if they are to be 
imported into Africa. 

It is realised that the formation of national governments would 
eliminate the critical element in parliamentary debates. But this 
elimination can be regretted only if criticism serves a useful pur- 
pose. It is highly doubtful that the criticism of opposition parties 
in Africa serves such a purpose. In Western countries the function 
of the opposition is to compel thought, to expose some of the 
dangers of the policies of the government and to exhort the government 
to change those policies which are dangerous. And the function is 
apparently a useful one in those countries. But in Africa few 
oppositions can claim the achievement of either compelling thought 
or persuading governments to change some of their policies. 

Far from suggesting that Africans have not grasped the essen- 
tials of party democracy, this only means that governments do not 
yet trust the intentions of oppositions, either because the latter 
once co-operated with the “enemies of freedom” or because leaders 
of rival parties have not had the opportunity of knowing and 
trusting each other. Since opposition, in the initial years of indepen- 
dence, achieves few positive results, and since it frays nerves on 
both sides, there seems to be a strong case on this score alone for 
inviting leaders of popular’ opposition parties to participate in govern- 
ment. Working together in this way would have the effect of building 
up mutual trust between the leaders of various parties. Once distrust 
has been removed, the winning and losing parties can revert to 
their respective functions of proposing and opposing and there 
would be a reasonable chance that the views of the opposition will 
not only be listened to sympathetically but also acted upon where 
necessary. 

Undoubtedly, it is not pleasant to work side by side with your 
rival. Leaders of the main political parties in Britain also felt 
that way on the eve of the Second World War. But they saw that 
the situation demanded unity and co-operation, so they curbed 
their rivalry and teamed up together to save their Fatherland. In 
Africa, the leaders face the challenge of saving their countries from 
stagnation. Have they anything to loss by teaming together ? 

The second political problem relates to the choice of the path 
to be trodden by new States after independence. Professor W.W. 
Rostow says” that the coalitions of nationalist leaders who bring 
about independence in colonial territories are usually made up of 
four elements: soldiers, professional politicians, merchants and 
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intellectuals. “Once modern nationhood is established, different 
elements in the coalition press to mobilise the newly triumphant. 
nationalist...sentiment in different directions. The soldiers say 
abroad; the professional politicians, to drive home the triumph of 
the centre over the region; the merchants, to economic develop- 
ment ; the intellectuals, to social, political and legal reform.” 

The question thus arises: shall the meagre resources of the 
new states be used for waging war on neighbouring states, for 
subduing the tradition! rulers, for economic development, or for 
meeting the expenses of social, political and legal reform? Better 
still, what line of action should receive emphasis? Professor Rostow 
believes that much depends on “the balance of power within the 
coalition.” If the merchant element is in ascendancy, we can 
expect that economic modernisation will receive priority. On the other 
hand, if soldiers are the dominant element, we should expect. clashes 
with neighbouring states. 

This is an observation of first-rate importance by an expert who 
has spent many years studying the process of economic growth. 
Among those who believe that the energies of new states should be 
directed towards economic development, the temptation will be 
great to draw the conclusion that the rulers of new states should 
be drawn from the merchant class. Such an inference would be 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. First, in some countries the 
coalition of new rulers may not have a merchant element. Secondly, 
some of the merchant elements are more interested in furthering 
their own private business ends than in national economic develop- 
ment. And thirdly, in other countries the merchant element has 
not got a chance of becoming the leading element of the coalition. 
The strategy which Professor Rostow’s important observation suggests 
is not so much that reliance should be placed on any one element 
as that the dominant element should be sold on the need to 
concentrate on the task of economic modernisation. 

In this selling job, Western leaders can do a great deal to 
influence the attitude of African leaders. This is possible because 
there is a tendency among African leaders to “compete for pre- 
eminence”, and to “seek the appreciation of Western leaders.” 
This tendency can be exploited to very good advantage. Western 
leaders can make it clear to African leaders that while in non-self- 
governing countries the leader who is admired is the one who 
struggles for the liberation of his country, in independent countries 
the leader who wins the respect of Western nations is the one who 
is bent on reform and economic modernisation. 

But the people who are most likely to succeed in selling African 
leaders on the necessity of according priority to modernisation are 
men from among the ranks of the African leaders themselves. 
Some of the leaders are already sold on modernisation. These leaders 
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should be given facilities for communicating their convictions to 
their counter-parts in other countries. One of the best ways of 
doing so would be for the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council to convence yearly conferences on reform and economic 
modernisation to be attended by only the top leaders of the various 
countries and a few experts. The object of the conferences would 
be not to discuss technical problems but to enable the leaders to 
compare notes, to develop interest in the thrilling work of moder- 
nisation, to infect each other with enthusiasm for economic develop- 
ment, to raise and broaden their horizons, and to sight possible 
milestones in the path of modernisation. To maintain the interest 
of the leaders between the conferences, a magazine—devoted to the 
description of achievements in various countries, the definition of 
current development problems and the suggestion of possible lines 
of development—could be produced and circulated among the 
leaders. 

Undoubtedly, there are other methods of selling African leaders 
on modernisation apart from “leaders’ conferences”, “leaders’ maga- 
zine”, and the appreciation of those leaders who lay emphasis on 
modernisation. These are suggested here merely to indicate the 
sort of approach which is required. 

The third problem is that of political regrouping. There is 
concern among African leaders over the “balkanisation” of many regi- 
ons of Africa, and a desire to see some of the countries regrouped 
into larger units. Where it can be done without friction, where it 
can be established that it would be economically advantageous to 
all the countries concerned, there is everything to be said for geo- 
political regrouping. But where such a move raises suspicions, gets 
hearts thumping or strains relations, the idea is better shelved 
until time is opportune. 

The fact must be faced that the carving up of the Continent 
into territories with different names, the establishment of central 
governments and the nationalist activities of recent years have all 
combined to din it into the minds of the Africans of each territory 
that they are a people apart, that they form, in fact, a separate 
nation. This belief, this nationalism, is an asset for the purpose of 
liberation. But for the purpose of regrouping countries, it is a 
liability in the same way that tribalism is a liability in the task of 
unifying tribes, localities and areas into a single nation. Tribalism 
cannot support the edifice of national government. So we set 
about fostering national consciousness before setting up popularly 
elected national governments. By the same token, nationalism can- 
not support the superstructure of regional government. The basis 
of regional government is regional consciousness. So those who 
would regroup countries must first address themselves to the prob- 
lem of encouraging a regional outlook among their countrymen. 
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So far, infinitesimally little has been done in this direction. On the 
other hand, there is a lot of activity on the “Pan-African” level. 
It is not clear whether the belief is that by fostering a Pan-African 
spirit the foundation for regional political federations is being laid. 
If this is so, some rethinking is urgently required here. 

Pan-Africanism, as a strategy for emancipation, is unquestionably 
effective. But as a unifying agent for regional co-operation, it 
is far too superficial and an operation roof-top. We must build 
from down upwards not from up downwards; and there must be a 
knitting of the fabric of the regions not just a basting of it. ll 
this can be summed up by saying that the political development of 
Africa must proceed by stages. This is not counsel for gradualism 
(there is room for any thing but gradualism in Africa) but counsel 
for realism. Ideas about ‘stages’ vary with writers not only in 
politics but also in other disciplines such as economics. The writer 
suggests the following : 

1. Attainment of independence; 

2. Vigorous modernisation of economics; 

3. Encouragement of regional economic co-operation and 
regional consciousness; and 

4. Political regrouping of neighbouring countries. 

The fourth problem is that of completing the annihilation of 
tribalism and parochialism (hereinafter referred to as tribo-parochia- 
lism). The problems which tribo-parochialism creates after inde- 
pendence are a bit different from those which it creates before 
independence. But they are equally formidable. By the time 
independence is attained, the influence of crude tribo-parochialism 
will have been mitigated. There will, however, still be some ugly 
traces of it. This lingering tribo-parochialism can play havoc which 
is out of all proportions to its intensity. In an independent country, 
it can breed mistrust, promote disunity, give rise to internal politi- 
cal strife, be inimical to labour and social mobility, hamper economic 
development, engender nepotism among leaders, condone partiality 
and result in official corruption. In the interest of stability and 
orderly development, everything must be done to remove the last 
vestiges of this canker. Smug complacency resulting from the delusion 
that once colonialism has been turned out of doors, the house is 
automatically in order, will be dangerous here. The house is, in 
fact, strewn with the sad heritage of colonialism and African leaders 
must ever strive to put things in order. 

Ways of eradicating tribo-parochialism include: (a) intensifica- 
tion of the nationalist sentiment ; (b) organisation of all-state 
cultural, social and political activities to encourage national consci- 
ouseness ; (c) construction of a good internal transport system to 
encourage mass travel; (d) exchange of students between regional 
or provincial schools ; (e) posting locally recruited civil servants 
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to provinces other than their own; and (f) maintenance of an 
efficient network of media of mass communication, i.e. production 
of popular newspapers, operation of an up-to-date broadcasting 
system and provision of a good national film service, all of which 
encourage people to look to the Centre and to think in terms of 
the nation as a whole. 

The fifth and the last problem under this head concerns chiefs or 
traditional rulers. In some countries, traditional rulers wield a lot 
of influence among the masses. This is just another way of say- 
ing that the masses are more loyal to their tribal rulers than to 
their national rulers—for lasting sway can be exercised over a peo- 
ple only with their willing consent. But traditional rule is based 
on tribalism. Loyalty to a traditional ruler, therefore, means loyalty 
to the tribe and implies the practice of tribalism. This is in 
direct conflict with the central government policy of shaking the 
various tribes into one solid nation. 

What is wrong here is not that traditional rulers are delibera- 
tely undermining the influence of the Central Government but that 
the “colonial Central Government” had done little to make its 
influence felt either because it pushed the policy of indirect rule 
too far or because it was suppressing the emergence of nationalist 
leaders and the nationalist sentiment by over-boosting the prestige of 
traditional rulers. 

Whatever the cause of the conflict, however, something must be 
done to stop, where it exists, the tug-of-war between Central and 
local rulers. The way to do so is certainly not by getting rid of 
traditional rule; that would only precipitate chaos. For the foreseeable 
future, traditional rule will be an indispensable encumbrance which 
African leaders must be willing to put up with. It is one of the 
traditional institutions which are the repositories of indigenous 
techniques against whose background the exotic techniques must be 
adapted to suit local genius. The point to bear in mind in tackl- 
ing this problem is that loyalty to traditional rulers is just another 
facet of tribo-parochialism. It follows from this that measures taken 
to combat tribo-parochialism will also counteract excessive loyalty 
to traditional rulers. But more direct measures must be taken. 
The Central Government must take steps to make its influence felt 
among the masses. This will necessitate taking over some of the 
vital functions performed by the administrations of traditional rulers 
and launching publicity campaigns to remind people about what the 
Central Government is doing for them. 


Leadership Problems 


In January, 1960, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, Secrtetary-General 
of the United Nations, toured twenty-four countries in Africa and 
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met “most of the national African leaders.” Of these leaders he had 
this to say when he returned to New York: “I found the present 
generation of African leaders to be of high seriousness, devotion 
and intelligence. I am sure in their hands those countries will go 
to a happy future.” Those who have first hand knowledge of the 
present crop of African leaders will probably agree that that is an accu- 
rate assessment. The tribulations through which Africa has come, 
the humiliations to which her sons and daughters have been subjected 
over the years, and the poverty which is hitting her people through- 
out the Continent cannot but produce leaders who are dedicated to 
sy proposition that from now onwards the lot of their people shall 

be significantly improved. The cause to which these leaders are 

consecrating themselves is noble, their trust is sacred, their problems 
manifold, their tasks immense. Accordingly, they must be on the 
lookout against pitfalls which might sabotage their work and plunge 
their countries into chaos. There are seven main dangers against 
which they have to guard. 

The first of these refers to the policy of “rewarding friends 
and punishing foes.” When independence has been won, leaders of 
governing parties are understandably anxious to prove to their followers 
that steadfastness in the national struggle does pay by bestowing 
favours in the shape of jobs on those of their followers who were 
loyal to “the cause of freedom.” No realist would quarrel with such 
gestures. In countries where the government is also the main em- 
ployer, it would be inhuman for the leaders to leave in the 
lurch those who toiled and sacrificed all they had for national 
liberation. What is deplorable is for leaders to go to the extreme 
of leapfrogging suitably qualified non-party people in favour 
of unqualified party supporters to fill posts which require technical 
skill. To pursue such a policy would be not only to drive 
countries into disastrous bogs of inefficiency but also to set 
dangerous precedents which might culminate in the corrupt system 
of “spoils”. Let unemployed “ex-soldiers of freedom” get a fair 
proportion of the available jobs, by all means. But where skill is 
called for, proper qualifications rather than loyalty should be the 
criterion. 

As for “punishing foes”, there are two aspects of it: revenge 
against past “enemies” and victimization of present “foes”. Revenge 
against pre-independence “enemies” is ignoble and unworthy of the 
leadership of a governing party. The freedom which the ruling 
leaders fought for was not meant only for their immediate followers 
but for all—including thieves, prostitutes, murderers, and “those 
misguided quislings who dc not know what is in their interest.” 
Victimization of present foes raises moral issues which can have very 
disturbing effects. A distinction must be very clearly drawn between 
enemies of the state and enemies of one’s party. Confirmed 
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enemies of the state, all would agree, must be dealt with in accor- 
dance with the law of the land. But dealing with rival parties is 
a tricky business which, if mishandled, can occasion political leaders 
(on both sides) much unnecessary suffering. Vindictiveness directed 
at the opposition parties has its nemesis when tables are turned—not 
to mention the adverse effects of resultant strife on economic develop- 
ment. The verdict seems inescapable that, all things considered, 
a policy of “rewarding friends and punishing foes” will do far 
much more harm than good. 

An allied danger to the foregoing is that of nepotism. Here 
again, we are confronted with favouritism, but this time the empha- 
sis of the leaders is on their relatives rather than on their party 
supporters. In this case, uncles, brothers, nephews, cousins and 
in-laws are preferred to others, in the allocation of offices, not 
because they are better qualified than other candidates but because 
they happen to be the relatives of the leaders. This kind of dis- 
crimination is just as offensive and iniquitous as colour discrimination. 
It results in the waste and misallocation of a scarce resource— 
trained men; it stifles the emergence of efficient business as well as 
administrative executives, it encourages people not to seek knowledge 
or training but to trace up their relationship with the leaders, and 
above all it may lead some hard-hit men into the tragic belief that 
they can remedy the situation only by assassinating and replacing 
current leaders with their own kith and kin. 

Fortunately, the chances of nepotism laying its hold on the present 
generation of African leaders seems remote. Still, in view of the 
fact that when nepotism comes, it does not do so with fanfare, African 
leaders must be constantly on their guard against it. 

The third danger assumes the form of blurred vision. It has been 
said that “where there is no vision people perish.” This holds true 
for almost every country, but it is even more so for under-develo- 
ped countries. Blurred vision of what things should be results from 
the failure of nationalist leaders after the attainment of indepen- 
dence to switch from their role of freedom-fighters to that of economic 
modernisers. But it is an understandable failure. It is not very 
easy to change from the former role to the latter any more than it 
is easy to change from carpentry to agriculture. A man who has 
spent years fighting for the freedom of his country acquires techniques 
and develops a fighting complex which are of little use in the task 
of modernisation. Those leaders who succeed in adjusting themselves 
to their new tasks are the ones who never lost sight of the fact that 
freedom is merely a means to the end of social and economic reorgani- 
sation and who consequently punctuated their fight for freedom with 
reflections on the measures that would be required to effect the 
reorganisation. 

The main symptom of blurred vision is the tendency of the 
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leaders concerned to bury themselves in routine work to which colonial 
administrators of pre-independence days had lashed themselves. 
Such a tendency turns the group of leaders into a mere “dominant 
minority” lacking creativeness, initiative and drive. But leaders of 
under-developed countries cannot afford to wallow in routine work. 
They must initiate development schemes which will raise the levels 
of living of their people, thereby exhibiting the blessings of freedom. 
People must see new things happening and feel that there is a 
change. Otherwise, disillusionment will set in. To do these things, 
leaders must have clear vision, a clear picture of the new state of 
affairs that must be brought about. 

There are two ways of acquiring such a vision: delving in literature 
which deals with development problems and consulting economic and 
social experts as to what should be done. Both are essential. It is 
not enough for leaders to have experts around to advise them on 
technical details; they themselves must have a fairly good idea of 
(a) the problems involved, (b) the possible solutions, (c) the econo- 
mic potential and limitations of their countries, and (d) what other 
leaders in similar situations have done, are doing and propose to 
do. Only when they have such an overall picture will they take 
interest in development work, be in a position to accept or reject 
intelligently the advice of experts and disentangle themselves from 
the shackles of routine work. 

The fourth danger stems directly from the danger just considered. 
It relates to two closely linked things: (a) dwelling in the past, and 
(b) petty jealousies. Leaders who get lost in the details of routine 
operations have little to show in the way of concrete achievements 
and so the temptation to rake up and extol the past glories of 
their countries becomes irresistible. But past glory is no substitute 
for contemporary glory. Leaders of new countries can ill-afford to 
dwell in the past. Their concern is with the future. Some inspi- 
rations can be drawn from past achievements, of course, but the 
main inspiration for the leaders as well as the masses will have to be 
drawn from current achievements. 

When leaders are apparently doing and achieving nothing remark- 
able, people tend to regard leadership as merely a means to personal 
enrichment and prestige. This view leads to the bedevilment of 
intrigue, petty jealousies and personality clashes among leaders of 
the same party or the same country. It is significant that where 
leaders are bent double on the task of development, petty jealousies 
among them are almost non-existent. 

The fifth danger lies in the competition of African leaders for 
pre-eminence. There are two facets of this competition: (a) several 
leaders may each try to be a cut above the others by posing as 
the ‘big’ brothers of other African nations, and (b) several leaders 
may each try to impress the outside world more than the others. 
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As more and more territories in Africa become free, there will be 
some leaders who will try to bring some of the countries under the 
economic wings of their countries. Some may do so because they 
sincerely believe that their countries are economically better off than 
the countries of their brethren and that it is, therefore, their moral 
duty to help them. Others may do so because they secretly hope 
that in so doing, they will eclipse other leaders and be looked upon 
as leaders not only of their own cuuntries but also of the countries 
they help. Yet others may do so with the intention of boosting 
the prestige of their countries. 

Help which is given in the true African spirit of ‘mutual aid’ 
will unmistakably be known for what it is and will not be resent- 
ed by the people of the receiving country. But aid motivated by 
personal ambition and untempered nationalism will succeed only in 
sowing the seeds of mistrust, hatred and strife. No self-respecting 
leader, with enough guts and stamina to have wrested his country 
from the horrors of colonialism, will want to play second fiddle 
to an African power maniac or to see his country dance to the 
tune of another. It is to be sincerely hoped that those leaders who 
believe in co-operating on an equal footing and helping one another 
without ulterior motives will not hesitate to spurn and ostracise 
leaders who show signs of being motivated by mean ambitions, 
thereby avoiding getting involved in wrangles which might make 
nonsense of all that Africa has suffered and struggled for so long. 

Those leaders who vie with each other in an endeavour to impress 
and convince the outside world that they are the greatest, the “real 
force” among African leaders indulge in a game which has a built- 
in tendency to degenerate into a vulgar competition, to deteriorate 
into personality clashes, and eventually to burst into open hostility. 
This kind of competition provides effective ammunition to those 
people who would like to set African leaders against one another 
and see the solidarity of the new Africa broken up. It is an un- 
necessary competition which deserves the condemnation of those people 
who want to foster African unity and to promote harmonious co- 
operation. It is unnecessary because if there is any leader who is 
an undiscovered genius, he can be quite certain that the world will 
spot him in good time even if he does not advertise himself. If 
he does not happen to be a genius, no amount of self-advertise- 
.ment to the contrary will dupe the world into believing that he is 
one. Indeed, a man who finds it necessary to proclaim his great- 
ness is the one who knows he is not great, otherwise he would 
not even think of the idea. Really great people are far too busy 
performing great deeds to think of strutting around impressing people 
with their greatness. 


The sixth danger relates to the policy of aligning with power 
blocs. 


It has been argued by some African leaders that it is mean 
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to sit on the fence and enjoy the best of both the worlds. According 
to these leaders, Africans must take sides somehow. A good many 
Western nations would endorse this view wholeheartedly. Some of 
the nations seem to hold the view that “those who are not for us 
are against us,” and are, therefore, anxious to separate friends from 
foes. But in this case a policy of alignment defeats its own pur- 
pose : that of keeping Communism out of the emerging states. 

It is almost a universal tendency in the less developed regions 
of the world that if the ruling party is pro-West, the opposition will be 
pro-East. It is true that the pro-East outlook is also to be found 
in countries where a policy of non-alignment has been adopted. 
But the non-alignment policy of ruling parties, in these countries, 
takes so much wind out of the sails of their opponents that for all 
practical purposes the would-be Communists are nothing more than 
impotent minorities. Some people believe that a policy of alignment 
with the West can also keep out Communism provided the leaders 
make up their minds to be tought with people who have Commu- 
nist leanings. May be it can; but Communism has a reputation for 
thriving on persecution. The policy of aligning with the West 
creates a burning issue for Communists and so long as they have a 
legitimate issue to fight, “firmness”, persecution, only add fuel to the 
flame. Paradoxical as it may sound, the safest way of aligning with 
the West is not to align with the West. 

The seventh danger is that of dictatorship. Three things will 
bring about a dictatorship in Africa: (1) too much trust; (2) too 
little trust, and (3) neurotic ambition. Of the three causes, the 
third presents the least problem. A man who makes up his mind 
to be another Napolean, Hitler or Mussolini, in these changed times, 
can be certain that resurgent Africa will deal with him the way Europe 
dealt with the above-mentioned misanthropes. People cannot heave 
off the yoke of colonialism and then fail to pulverise under their 
feat a demented individual who wants to sit on their necks. 

The real problem is. posed by those leaders who will lapse into 
dictatorial tendencies either because their countrymen trust them too 
much or too little. When too much trust is reposed in a leader 
(sometimes) the thing goes to his head and makes him believe that 
he is infallible. Such a man is not likely to brook criticism or to 
welcome alternative suggestions. It is his idea or nothing. On the 
other hand, when a brilliant, self-assured, well-meaning leader is 
begrudged trust or is dealing with a dunce populace, he too will tend to 
force his measures through in a dictatorial manner believing that the 
masses will appreciate what he is doing later. 

Both of these leaders need a dose of humility. They need to 
remind themselves that getting to the top of the political tree 
does not necessarily mean that they are more intelligent than other people. 
Indeed, politics the world over has the uncanny knack of attracting the 
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most mediocre of brains. There are people in the population of each 
country who, intellectually, are by far the superior of political leaders. 
In framing policies and designing measures, therefore, leaders must 
rely on public opinion and the opinions of colleagues than on their 
imagined superior intellects. The task of leadership involves leading 
as well as following. 


Social Problems 


Under this head we consider seven problems. But it should be 
pointed out, once again, that the purpose of this chapter is not to 
paint the entire landscape of the political, social and economic pro- 
blems which new African states are likely to face but merely to 
sketch the peaks of the problems which can be expected to be 
the most intractable from the point of view of the Africans 
themselves. 

One of the trickiest problems for new countries is that of picking 
out customs and traditions which must be discarded and selecting those 
foreign cultural patterns which must be adopted. Western economic and 
social experts invariably point out in their studies of development 
problems that there are, on the one hand, indigenous customs which are 
inimical to economic development and, on the other, foreign practices 
which are highly conducive to economic progress. They advise that 
the former should be eliminated and the latter adopted if a break with 
stagnation is to be made. 

Among the things they deplore in indigenous cultures are: supersi- 
tion; nepotism; the vertical family system; the “servile” status of women; 
lack of social mobility; shared inheritance, prejudice against certain 
occupations such as trading, money-lending etc.; fatalism manifesting it- 
self in the acceptance of one’s lot as a decree from heaven; some religious 
beliefs which are incompatible with modernisation efforts; segregation 
based on caste, class, colour, tribe, region or religion; multiplicity of lang- 
uages; absence of individualism; communal ownership of land; high birth 
rate; landlordism; scattered land holdings; lack of response to wage 
incentives; the prevalence of absenteeism among industrial workers; 
high labour turnover; the hoarding of such money as is saved; in- 
disposition to save; and preference for investment in real estate among 
the few that do some investing. 

They recommend the introduction of opposite practices: fationality; 
universalism; horizontal family structure; sex equality; vertical social 
mobility; the system of primogeniture; the removal of occupational 
prejudice; instilling the belief that man can control his environment; 
inculcation of those protestant ethics which are conducive to the 
accumulation of capital; the eradication of segregative tendencies in all 
their manifestations; the introduction of a common language; the pra- 
ctice of individualism; curbing the birth rate; promotion of a sense 
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of equality; individual ownership of land; consolidation of land holdings; 
exposing the masses to the money economy; checking absenteeism; 
stabilization of the industrial worker; taking measures which will 
induce hoarders to invest their money in productive enterprises; 
fostering the saving habit; and persuading those that do invest to invest 
in businesses other than real estate. 

On the face of it most of these are good, logical recommendations. 
But a few moments’ reflection will show that not all of them are as good 
as they appear to be. Some are easier said than done. Others would 
take a very long time to implement. Yet others would greatly endanger 
the psychological welfare of the indigenous masses. And a few are 
dangerously tricky. To illustrate: it is not an easy matter to introduce 
the horizontal family system where it does not exist; the adoption of a 
common language by the masses is not something that can come about 
overnight; the encouragement of individualism among people who derive 
their sense of security from “‘mutual aid” would result in a terrible sense 
of insecurity; while the introduction of effective methods of birth control 
among people whose sex morality is based on the fear of giving birth to 
illegitimate children would easily result in such promiscuity as would rock 
the foundation of the marriage institution. 

To say so is not to “pass a vote of no confidence”’ in the recommenda- 
tions but to call upon the leaders of the new countries to have presence of 
mind in the implementation of the recommendations. It should be their 
duty to look at the recommendations from the angle of their people and 
to select those (1) which show signs of being the most practical; (2) which 
will not take too long to implement; (3) which have less unfavourable 
effects on the psychological welfare of the people; and (4) which will not 
raise new problems. Indeed the experts who make these recommendations 
are themselves becoming increasingly aware of the possible ill-effects which 
might flow from some of them, and are doing their utmost to suggest only 
those measures which will do the least harm. But it is not enough that 
well-meaning foreign experts should vicariously project themselves into 
the lives of Africans and feel the possible dangers of some of their recom- 
mendations. The views of the Africans themselves should be brought to 
bear in the selection of implementable recommendations. 

Another problem which warrants attention is that of throwing up new 
groups of social leaders. Almost every society has some semblance of 
an informal group of people who set social standards. These people are 
not necessarily also political leaders. More often than not, they are 
leaders in other spheres of life such as business, cultural activities and 
religious affairs. They have one thing in common: they initiate necessary 
changes and/or safeguard the best of a society’s traditions. Africans 
had their own social leaders who were supplanted by foreign social leaders 
after the Continent had been subjugated. Subtly, slowly, foreigners 
taught Africans to despise their own way of life to appreciate the European 
way of life; to judge the appropriateness of most of the things they did 
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against European standards and to follow the leadership of Europeans in 
social matters. 

But the advent of independence curbs the influence of European social 
leaders almost to nil. The dawnfall of European political leadership 
seems to go hand in hand with the downfall of European social leadership, 
Thus, independence creates a social vacuum: the country concerned is left 
without established social leadership. Europeans cease to be effective 
social leaders while traditional social leaders cannot be drafted in to fill the 
vacuum. ‘Things will have changed so much during the period of foreign 
rule that traditional social leaders would be ill-fitted to play their role in 
the changed environments. It is this vacuum which constitutes the 
problem we are considering. 

The African elite who are the masters of the new situation must provide 
the social leadership required to fill the vacuum. If such leadership is 
not forthcoming, the masses will have no alternative but to clutch at the 
flotsam and jetsam of foreign ways and thus build up a fluid and an uninte- 
grated cultural content in the new country. The task of the new social 
leaders should be to steer the new countries away from the tragedy of 
wholesale imitation of foreign ways and from the blunder of returning to 
the traditional ways. Obviously, this calls for men of conviction who 
know their African as well as their European ways thoroughly and who are 
at once patriotic, progressive and balanced. They need not be accorded 
official status, but they should be identified, given due recognition and 
aided in exerting their influence over the masses. 

Standardised tastes or social conformity is yet another problem which 
some of the new countries will face. The main causes of this problem 
are: (a) the existence of an extremely popular political leadership whose 
tastes and mannerisms are imitated down the social scale; (b) the domina- 
tion of a tiny but influential social leadership; (c) the indiscriminate imita- 
tion of foreign ways; (d) a compact population in which views, news and 
fashions diffuse rapidly; and (e) the existence of an efficient transportation 
system and a tolerably up-to-date network of media of mass communica- 
tion. 

The danger of social conformity is that it encourages intellectual 
conformity so that if the tiny band of men who do the thinking, initiate 
change, start new styles etc., make a mistake in one thing or another, the 
mistake will be imitated by the entire population. Furthermore, if the 
men cease to think creatively, to innovate and to initiate social change, the 
consequent disaster would affect not just a few individuals but the whole 
nation. Social conformity has its advantages, of course, but these are 
outweighed by the disadvantages. 

To keep social conformity at its minimum, political leaders must 
refrain from playing the double role of political as well as social leaders. 
Social leadership should be the responsibility of different people who 
should be given due recognition and encouragement by the political leaders. 
But the base of social leadership should be so broadened as to accommo- 
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date a variety of tastes and ideas, thereby preventing the popularization of a 
few pet ideas originated by a handful of people. Lastly, it should be made 
clear to social leaders that their job is not to throw overboard everything 
African nor merely to process foreign ways, but to uphold African ways of 
life where necessary, to adopt foreign ways where possible and to strike 
practicable compromises where need be. 

The fourth problem concerns women. The new governments must 
help African women to adjust themselves to their new role in the cash 
economy. Ina subsistence economy the duties of a housewife are: (a) to 
bear children; (b) to rear them; (c) to draw water; (d) to fetch firewood; (e) 
to cook; (f) to entertain female guests; (g) to care for the relatives of her 
husband; and (h) to do light work in the fields. But in the money econo- 
mies which are springing up in almost every country, semi-westernised 
Africans expect their wives to perform different functions. Modern 
African young men want their wives: (a) to know how to prepare tradi- 
tional as well as western dishes; (b) to know how to rear children in the 
modern way; (c) to share in their social interests such as dancing, etc.; (d) 
to maintain a modern home which they can be proud of; (e) to be able to 
entertain guests both the African and the western way depending upon 
the type of guests; (f) to know enough English to be able to read useful 
manuals and to converse in English when necessary; (g) to master the art 
of washing and ironing clothes; and (h) to know how to dress like film stars 
without playing the part. 

But women who can do these things form an infinitesimal proportion 
of the African female population. Few of them have done schooling of 
some sort; the majority have not even seen the inside of a school. The 
new governments cannot ignore these adults and concentrate on training 
young girls. Adult education classes organised under the auspices of 
something akin to the Danish Folk High Schools must be conducted to 
introduce housewives to the modern way of life and to give them useful 
ideas about the management of a modern home. Alternatively, these 
classes could be included in a national community development pro- 
gramme which could be designed to provide, in addition, instruction for 
men also. 


Economic Problems. 


Economic problems in this context relate mainly to the following: (1) 
choice of the economic system on which development is to be patterned; 
(2) the determination of basic objectives of economic policy; (3) the crea- 
tion of political federations-cum-economic unions; (4) the neglect of rural 
areas; (5) the stabilzation of industrial labour; (6) the clash between trade 
union and economic development objectives; and (7) the necessity of 
guiding change in consumption patterns. 

1. In one way or another, leaders of the new countries are invited by 
people in the West to make known their views: are they for or against 
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Communism? While it is important that leaders should be quite clear as 
to what kind of system they are adopting, it is both unnecessary and 
objectionable to narrow the range of choice to two systems: Capitalism and 
Communism. As a matter of fact, the chances of either of these systems 
being adopted in its unadulterated form are very slim. In Africa, the 
tendency is towards a pragmatic approach which discards the irrelevant 
and incorporates the best from both systems. This approach has much to 
commend it in countries where economic institutions are still in their 
formative years. 

2. What should be the basic economic objectives of economic policy 
under a Pragmatic Pattern of Development? They are manifold, but the 
following are probably the most important: 

(a) Raising living standards so that the majority of people can enjoy 
a better intellectual and cultural life. 

(b) Multiplication of economic opportunities so as to minimize under- 
employment. 

(c) Promotion of entrepreneurial activities among the less privileged 
sections of the community. 

(d) Reduction of inequalities in incomes, wealth and economic 
power. 

(e) Calculation of the benefits of new economic activities not so 
much in terms of monetary profit as in terms of social gain. 

(f) Enforcement of better conditions of work and the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for both Africans and Non-Africans, men as well 
as women. 

(g) Maintenance of stable prices. 

(h) Provision of some measure of social security for those of the aged, 
the infirm and the disabled who have no one to depend upon. 

(i) Promotion of a sense of purpose and participation among the 
masses. 

(j) Encouragement of a sense of fellowship and belonging among the 
races. 
Each one of these objectives calls for certain measures for its achieve- 
ment. Raising living standards in effect means raising the incomes of 
those people who are already in employment and bringing the unemployed 
under paid employment. These in turn mean building a modern 
economic infrastructure, modernizing agriculture, industrializing the 
economy and developing mineral resources. 

Multiplication of economic opportunities in the early stages of 
development calls for the commercialization of agriculture on a massive 
scale; the provision of paid employment to rural populations during the 
off-seasons; the promotion of small-scale and handicraft industries; and 
the pursuance of a ploicy of balanced regional development. 

Promotion of entrepreneurial activities among the less privileged 
sections of the community entails: imparting technical and managerial 
know-how to the would-be-entrepreneurs; provision of capital and assist- 
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ance in the recruitment of labour and the assembly of raw materials; 
reducing risks and the supply of reliable economic data. 

Reduction of inequalities in incomes, wealth and economic power 
requires various measures. Inequalities in incomes can be reduced by fiscal 
measures to level off (without reducing the incentive to work and save) 
the incomes of those persons who are at the upper end of the income scale 
and economic development efforts designed to increase the income of those 
persons who are at the lower end of the scale. Disparities in wealth and 
economic power can be reduced by death duties, the co-operative form of 
ownership, and public ownership of monopolies and key industries. 

Social gain as a criterion of new economic activities implies that 
government should allocate development resources not only to those 
enterprises which are likely to yield monetary profit, but also to those 
activities which are essential to the welfare of the people even if they are 
not likely to yield monetary gain. An example of such activities is the 
provision of social and health services. Further, this principle would 
dictate that if in addition to employing a considerable number of people, 
an enterprise can barely pay its way through, it should be undertaken 
without hesitation. The gain in such a case is not in the form of profits 
but in the shape of incomes to the employees who would be that worse off 
if they were unemployed or under-employed. 

Enforcement of equitable conditions of work involves passing humane 
factory laws; strengthening the trade union movement by appropriate 
legislation (without prejudicing economic development objectives); 
requiring employers to provide better living conditions for their employees; 
legislating against industrial colour-bar; and enforcing the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work”’ for all regardless of race or sex. 

Maintenance of stable prices demands that government should take 
the necessary measures to prevent and to check inflationary as well as 
deflationary pressures so that the rise in the real incomes of the people is 
not swallowed up in rising prices or lost in the chaos of depressions. 

Social security in an under-developed economy is something very close 
to a luxury. Scarcely any of the advanced countries ever provided it in 
the early stages of development. None could have afforded it without 
arresting capital formation. The same would seem to go for present-day 
under-developed countries. But there is a difference. At the time the 
advanced countries were shaping their economies humanitarian ideals as 
we know them today had not been fully developed, The idea of social 
security had neither taken form nor caught the imagination of politicians. 
Today, however, the idea is echoed everywhere—even in the under- 
developed countries themselves. For the governments of under-develop- 
ed countries, therefore, to refrain completely from making an initial step 
towards the provision of social security on an appreciable scale, would be 
a dangerous political omission for the ruling parties. On the other hand, 
as already pointed out, full-scale social security is simply not possible. 
The compromise seems to be the provision of some measure of social 
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security for those of the aged, infirm and the disabled who have no one to 
depend upon. Under such an arrangement, others, who would be eligible 
for assistance in more affluent circumstances, would be expected to depend 
on the resources of their relatives. To this extent the proposal is a com- 
promise between traditional and modern forms of social security. 

Promotion of a sense of purpose and participation among the masses 
requires: popular indigenous leadership dedicated (after the attainment of 
independence) to economic and social modernization; a mass nationalist 
movement; and initiation of development programmes in which the masses 
(i.e. rural populations) can participate. In addition, an efficient network 
of media of mass communication through which to pass information, 
messages and news to the people is absolutely essential. 

Encouragement of a sense of fellowship and belonging among the races 
demands that the leaders of new countries recognise that the annihilation 
of distance by modern modes of travel has turned planet earth into one 
country inhabited by one race—the human race; that the co-existence of 
black, white, yellow and brown in various parts of the globe is, therefore, 
logical and well-nigh inevitable; that the economic exploitation which 
foreign races are accused of, originated and prospered in historical circum- 
stances for which no one individual or race can be held responsible; that 
with the advent of independence exploitation can, and should, be put an 
end to, without victimisation; that under friendly guidance immigrant 
races can have a real contribution to make to the development of the 
countries in which they live; and that the ejection of foreign races would so 
disturb the equilibrium of things that it would almost halt—temporarily 
no doubt—the wheels of progress. A recognition of these realities would 
enable the leaders to encourage themselves and their people to accept 
immigrant people as fellow citizens. This acceptance would give 
immigrant races a sense of belonging which would in trun determine the 
measure of their contribution to development. 

3. There has been much talk in recent years about ‘common markets’ 
and ‘political regrouping.’ These schemes have been mooted in West 
Africa and echoed in South, Central and East Africa. What, exactly, do 
they mean and are they practical propositions? Here we are mainly 
concerned with common markets. Political regrouping is considered only 
insofar as it becomes a concomitant of economic integration. 

A common market or an economic union involves the removal of tariff, 
immigration and other barriers in order to enable goods, labour and capital 
to flow freely between the countries forming the common market. A 
common market may or may not involve a political federation. But if it 
does, then we have ‘political regrouping.’ 

An economic union without political association is a practical and 
beneficial proposition only if the following conditions are fulfilled: 

(a) The participating countries must be more or less on the same level 
of industrial development. If one of the countries is more 
industrialized than the others, the union will work to the detri- 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
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ment of the less industrialized countries which will serve merely 
as protected markets for the manufactured products of the more 
industrialized country. 

It must be ascertained at the very outset that the products— 
primary or manufactured—of each member country will find 
markets in the other member countries. The main advantage 
of an economic union is the enlargement of the market and the 
possibility of specialization which accrues from it. But that 
enlargement must mean a bigger market for the products of not 
only one country but all member countries. Otherwise it is of 
no advantage to the countries which have to secure markets for 
all their products beyond the borders of the union. 

There must be a central authority to plan the location of certain 
industries so that duplication is avoided. 

There must be a clear understanding that the central authority 
shall not prevent the development of a multi-sectoral economy in 
any member country provided that such development does not 
conflict with the preceding requirement. 

The central authority must be vested with power to enforce and 
prevent violation of decisions regarding the location of industries. 


In addition to the foregoing conditions, a political federation-cum- 
economic union is a sound and advantageous proposition if: 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


agreement can be reached on the basic objectives of economic 
policy. Failure to observe this requirement is sufficient in itself 
to wreck the federation. There can be no lasting co-operation 
between a federal government which is guided by the doctrine of 
neo-laissez faire and a state government which is committed to the 
principles of say a Paragmatic Pattern of Development. 

the role of the federal government in economic affairs can be 
clearly defined and approved by the people as a true reflection of 
their economic philosophy. Unless this is done, there will be 
some states which will complain that the federal government is 
failing in its duty of generating economic development and others 
which will take the view that it is interfering too much in economic 
-affairs. Such feelings if harboured for a considerable time, can 
poison and kill the federation. 

equitable principles to guide the distribution of current and 
capital expenditure of the federal government between the races 
and the territories can be worked out and agreed upon. A federa- 
tion is doomed to break up if current or development expenditure 
is weighted in favour of any one race or territory. 

it is proposed that the burden of federal taxation shall be distri- 
buted among the races and the states in accordance with the 
principle of ‘ability to pay.’ . 

it can be agreed that one of the objectives of federal economic 
policy shall be the immediate expansion of the range of exports 
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from the federation. A federal set up will insure each of the 
member states against violent fluctuations in revenue only if this 
requirement is met. 

there is genuine desire among the majority of the people for such 
a federation. This is by far the most important condition. If 
it is not fulfilled, the federation cannot last even if it may be 
propped up by confidence tricks and guns for a while. 

a democratic federal constitution guranteeing to each state fair 
representation in the federal parliament can be drawn up, 
approved, and adopted by the majority of al] the inhabitants. A 
federation based on a phoney constitution and a fancy franchise is 
a delusion for its protagonists as well as its apologists. 

4. ‘Neglect of rural areas’ stems mainly from the fact that modern 
African political leaders are creatures of the towns. Most of them grow 
up, live and die in urban centres—even if they may be born in rural areas. 
They tend, therefore, to be more attached to urban areas than to rural 
areas. This tendency is reflected in development activities. Driven by 
their desire to have within easy reach a few ‘showpieces’ to point to when 
distinguished foreign guests visit their countries and made complacent by 
their rather superficial knowledge of conditions in the rural areas, African 
leaders—and others in similar situations—devote most of their develop- 
ment resources to towns. But sound development, political stability and 
co-operation between government and people require that the masses 
should enjoy a sense of participation. That sense of participation cannot 
exist unless the leaders initiate schemes which involve, and improve the 
lot of, rural populations. Leaders must launch community development 
programmes for (a) the construction of physical assets in rural areas, (b) the 
education of rural adults, (c) the popularization of better farming methods 
and better health measures, (d) the promotion of handicraft and small- 
scale industries, and (e) encouraging greater participation in local govern- 
ment affairs. Over and above that, there is need for leaders to familiarize 
themselves with the conditions in which their rural compatriots live. Only 
such a familiarization will enable them to appreciate the urgency of the 
problem of rural development. 

5. Few economic problems are as challenging as the need to stabilise 
African industrial labour. Labour turnover—the tendency to quit one’s 
job after being at it for only a short period—can involve young govern- 
ments in formidable waste of development resources. 

Men flock in from rural areas to take up jobs in industrial enterprises. 
They are taught certain skills. But no sooner is the training over than 
they decided to return ‘home’. Thus money, time and valuable effort 
will have been wasted on training men who will keep no track with 
industry. Worse still when these men return to the industrial centres 
for another bout of employment there is no arrangement to get them back 
to the jobs for which they were trained. The result is that they take up 
new jobs for which they have to receive new training. But before long 
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the process is repeated all over again, the men turn their backs on industry 
and head for ‘home’. Governments and industrialists who have schemes 
for training foremen, charge hands, mechanics, artisans and other skilled 
or semi-skilled workers face precisely the same, and no less a problem. 
This will probably prove to be one the most intractable problems con- 
fronting African governments. 


The question must be asked: why is it that Africans from rural areas find 
it difficult to sink roots in industrial centres? Why won't they settle down 
to regular industrial employment? There are six answers to this question: 


(a) Because they feel lonely in urban areas. An African who has 
been brought up in an extended family system under which family ties are 
very strong, cannot bear to be away from his family and relations for long. 
He is subjected to a loneliness which comes close to being a torture. 
Those who are brought up in horizontal family systems may not fully 
appreciate its intensity. But it is there—real, intense, merciless. 

(b) Because towns subject them to a sense of insecurity. Tribal life 
revolves round the institution of ‘mutual aid and co-operation’ from which 
people derive a tremendous sense of security. Like land, it is the equi- 
valent of bank, savings, insurance policies, old age pensions, national 
assistance schemes and social security. This ‘mutual aid and co-operation’ 
is non-existent in towns because urban communities are made up of 
people drawn from not one but numerous tribes—conglomerations in 
which the insitution cannot survive even if it were introduced. 

(c) Because they have obligations to their people ‘back home’ which 
can be fulfilled only in person. The people who come to work in 
industrial ceitres are at once children of their parents, fathers, husbands, 
brothers and uncles. According to African custom, they must, therefore, 
look after and take over the responsibilities of their ageing parents; they 
must periodically build houses for themselves and ‘the old people’; they 
must initiate their male children in the customs and traditions of their 
tribes; and they must discharge their duties as husbands—all of which 
cannot be done from afar. 

(d) Because they find it trying to adjust themselves to the mode of 
life of the urban areas. Town life bears little resemblance to the life they 
lead in rural areas. In fact, it is a wonder that they are able to put up with 
the complexities and vicissitudes of urban life for as long as theydo. The 
gap between the two ways of life is so wide that one can cross it per- 
manently only at the risk of protracted psychological discomfort. Itisa 
far cry from the world of the hoe, deer hunting, war dances, canoe regattas 
and moral rectitude to that of the conveyor belt, tennis, tango and 
promiscuity. 

(e) Because a good many of them feel that one cannot bring up 
children properly in towns. Juvenile delinquency, hooliganism, prostitu- 
tion, marriage instability, greed and individualism which characterise life 
in urban areas are revolting to rural people. That is why those of them 
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who are forced by circumstances to ask their wives to join them in towns, 
send their children ‘back home,’ to be brought up in the traditional way. 

(f) Because their goals are realized quickly. Men who come to 
towns have definite goals in mind. It may be the purchase of a sewing 
machine, a plough, a bicycle, clothes or kitchen utensils. They may be 
trying to raise money to enable them to build brick houses or to settle cases 
or to pay taxes. As soon as the goals are achieved, it is deemed time to 
put odds and ends together and head for home. 

All these reasons combine to compel the rural African to return to the 
rural areas “where men are men and women are proud of them.” For 
him, his departure is a retrun to sanity; but for governments and indus- 
trialists, it is the cause of a ticklish problem. 

Several measures have been tried in an endeavour to stabilise African 
workers in towns. Cecil Rhodes contrived the trick of imposing taxes on 
Africans to compel them to seek paid employment. South African gold 
mines have introduced the system of ‘contract labour’ which forces the 
African worker to stay on his job for a specified period. In West Africa, 
some firms have tried wage differentials—a device by which those who stay 
on their jobs for long periods get much higher wages than the foot-loose 
workers who shift from one job to another. On the copper belt, in 
Northern Rhodesia, copper mines provide good medical services, houses 
and schools in the hope that such social services will encourage African 
workers to settle in towns. Southern Rhodesian industrialists encourage 
African workers to bring their ‘families’ (by which is meant the wife and 
children of the worker) with them tc their places of work. 

But it is doubtful whether these measures are based on a real under- 
standing of the forces which pull African labour back to the rural areas. 
Imposition of taxes and contract labour are certainly no solutions; they 
only succeed in torturing the African worker. Wage differentials and 
good social services are doubtful remedies. Encouraging workers to 
bring their families with them would be an effective solution were it that 
the African family consisted of husband, wife and children. Unfortunately, 
it includes parents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, nephews and cousins. 

Any solution of this problem must take into account the reasons 
advanced above, namely, that (a) the rural African feels lonely in urban 
areas, (b) he suffers from a sense of insecurity, (c) he has obligations to his 
rural relatives which can be fulfilled only in person, (d) he finds it trying 
to adjust himself to urban life, (e) he feels that he cannot bring up his 
children in towns, and (f) his economic goals are realized quicky. 

The solutions dictated by these reasons would seem to be: 

(a) Arrangements must be made to enable each worker to bring 
with him as many of his relatives as possible and to provide employment 
to these relatives. In other words, what should be brought over to the 
industrial centres is not just one branch but the whole family tree. 

(b) It must be seen to that there are, in each African township, 
sufficient members of each tribe to make it possible for the institution 
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of ‘mutual aid and co-operation’ to operate’ even if only after a fashion. 

(c) _ If (a) and (b) are done, it will be possible for the African worker 
to fulfil his obligations to his relatives at his place of work, thereby 
obviating the necessity of quitting employment and going ‘back home.’ 

(d) Re-orientation centres must be instituted to help new-comers 
to towns to adjust themselves to the new way of life. 

(e) Governments must do everything in their power to combat 
the evils of juvenile delinquency, hooliganism, prostitution and marriage 
instability on the one hand, and to strengthen the moral values of the 
traditional way of life on the other, so that urban areas can become 
healthier places for bringing up children. 

(f) Efforts must be made to widen the range of wants of African 
workers. But this measure will bear fruit only after a considerable 
length of time. 

6. The clash between trade union and economic development 
objectives arises because trade unions aim at maximizing incomes for 
their members while economic development requires that corporations 
whould be left with substantial margins of profit. 

The raison d’etre of a trade union is to secure for its members better 
remuneration and reasonable conditions of work. This is an honourable 
aim especially. in Africa where for generations the African worker has been 
ruthlessly expolited and condemned to sub-human conditions of work. 
Laws must, therefore, be passed to facilitate the organization of sound 
trade union movements so that the work force can have effective bargain- 
ing power. This, however, is only one side of the problem. Ecomonic 
development calls for the mobilization of domestic capital. People must 
save if there is to be an appreciable increase in the rate of investment. 
But in an under-developed economy people save very little—if at all. 
They cannot afford to. Their wages are far too low to-permit any saving. 
In such an economy, saving is mainly the function of the government and 
corporations. Corporate savings come mostly from profits. The bigger 
the margin of profit, the larger the savings and vice versa. High wages 
mean small profit margins and, therefore, less savings. Thus, to set out to 
maximize the return to labour and to mobilize substantial domestic capital 
for development is to pursue contradictory objectives. Yet both 
objectives are worthwhile and must be pursued simultaneously. How 
is the conflict to be resolved? 

The solution lies in moderation and differential taxation. Labour 
must be encouraged to secure higher wages. But it must be required to 
relate its wage claims to increase in its productivity. . Absence of increase 
in production should be sufficient to disqualify any wage claim. There 
must also be an arrangement to ensure that wage increases do not reduce 
the level of profits below a fixed floor. Further, unofficial and irrespon- 
sible strikes should be legislated against. Corporations on the other hand 
must be encouraged, by differential taxation and inducements, to invest 
and re-invest a good proportion of their profits. There would be no point 
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in fixing a profit floor if most of the profits are to be squandered in con- 
spicuous consumption. 

7. The difference between people who are advanced and those who 
are backward economically is that the range of wants of the former is much 
wider than that of the latter. Economic development, in the final analysis, 
turns out to be a process aimed at widening the range of wants of the 
economically backward. But this process of change in consumption 
patterns raises a serious problem. 

As economic development proceeds, the incomes of those people who 
are engaged in economic activities rise. Should this additional purchas- 
ing power be channelled into the purchased of cars, liquor, sexual services, 
more wives, land, gaudy clothes, mansions, betting coupons, or trinkets ? 
Or should it be spent on better and more varied food, good but modest 
houses, presentable but unpretentious clothes, educative entertainment 
and travel, better education for children as well as parents, good health 
services, and future security? Most people would agree that the second 
alternative is preferable to the first. The cumulative nature of economic 
development; its dependence on an ever-growing domestic market; its 
requirement of savings; and its demand for productive investments as also 
a healthy labour force, dictate that consumer expenditure should tend to- 
wards the second group of goods and services. 

But what guarantee is there that new incomes will in fact be channel- 
led into that direction? None. There is all the possibility that goods 
and services in the first group will take a good proportion of the incomes. 
What should be done? Some would advocate prohibition against in- 
consequential expenditure. Those who believe in what has been called 
‘consumer supremacy’ would hold the view that whatever else is done, the 
freedom of the consumer to buy whatever he chooses must not be curbed. 
Between these extremes of prohibition and licence there is a middle course 
which might meet the development requirements of young countries in 
Africa. Governments should accord freedom of choice to the consumer 
but they should also endeavour to influence him to look down upon the 
first group and to develop a liking for the second group of goods and 
services. There are several ways of doing this. Advertising is one, pro- 
paganda is another, while identification of prestige with the consumption 
of the second group of goods is yet another. 

This is not an attempt to make encroachments on the liberty of the 
individual but a sincere endeavour to lay the foundations for greater con- 
sumer liberty in the future. It is a strategy which is relevant only to 
immature economies. It would become less and less necessary as the 
economies move-towards maturity. 


(To be concluded) 
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Congo Disaster: By Colin Legum, Pp. 174, 85¢. 


Perhaps no other political story of recent times has suffered as 
much from bad reporting as the Congo story. This is not to say that 
there was deliberate misreporting, but so little was known of the Congo 
background that a certain amount of confusion was inevitable. The 
Congo story has been with us now for more than a year. I am not sure 
that most newspaper readers have a very clear idea even now of what 
is happening. This is where Colin Legum’s book is of such inestimable 
value. He gives the historical background, relates it to the difficulties 
that were bound to be faced in working out a Congo solution even in 
conditions of the greatest amount of goodwill and good intentions, and 
tells us of the rather incoherent beginning of the U.N. intervention 
and the mistakes that resulted therefrom. It is a fascinating story of 
the interplay of power politics in the context of the emergence of not 
just a free Congo but an African personality. 

Legum is inclined to place the blame for the unnecessarily difficult 
task that the U.N. had to face in the Congo more on European countries 
than on African States. He puts the record straight on the supposed 
ambitious role of Dr. Nkrumah. The book contains several character 
sketches of the main personalities on the Congo scene, but Legum’s 
story stops at a point before the death of Mr. Patrice Lumumba, and 
people like Adoula, who have since been thrown up to commanding 
positions, do not figure in his book. Perhaps a revised edition will 
bring the story up-to-date. Even so, Legum’s book remains perhaps 
the best short account of the Congo background that has appeared 
anywhere. 


S. M. 


The New Africa: By Smith Hempstone (Faber & Faber, 24, 
Russell Square, London, 1961, Pp. 664, 45 sh.) 


The entry of Africa in the family of free nations marks the 
final, important phase in the post-war emancipation of dependent terri- 
tories from colonial bondage. If the succession, in which country after 
country in Africa is gaining independence, appears rapid, its only. meaning 
is that liberation is coming before explosive elements force the hands of 
the colonial powers to bow before the new liberal trends which have been 
released by World War II. There can be no doubt about the vital role 
which Africa is destined to play in the counsels of the world in the years 
to come and it should only suffice to indicate that it will not be long before 
the total strength of the Afro-Asian group of nations in the United Nations 
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will be something approaching §0 and will make itself very decisively felt 
in the deliberations of the world organisation. Apart from this fact, the 
awakening of African nations, as reflected in their natural endeavour to 
achieve their full political stature, is a change which will help accelerate 
world progress through co-operation. Every student of current inter- 
national affairs has to equip himself now more and more with the back- 
ground knowledge about Africa and this applies with greater force to 
Indian students of current affairs. There are serious gaps in our know- 
ledge of Africa and, frankly, it must be admitted that very few have the 
necessary knowledge even of the geography of Africa, not to speak of the 
political, economic and social changes which are rapidly sweeping over 
that continent. 

In the preface to his valuable and highly useful volume Mr. Hemp- 
stone makes the modest claim that his attempt aims at providing the 
intelligent layman with objective information about Africa as well as an 
analysis of some of the under-currents in the varied life of that continent. 
His claim is fully borne out by the 650 and odd pages into which this 
volume runs and in fairness it will not be an exaggeration to say that this 
book could very well be styled as “The Intelligent Layman’s Elementary 
Guide to Africa.” But it must be recorded that it is not the entire con- 
tinent of Africa which is covered in this book. Only a part of it, consist- 
ing of 26 countries, south of the Sahara and north of the Congo, which 
Mr. Hempstone has chosen to call “The New Africa”, forms its subject- 
matter. It is in this sense that he has given this title to the 
volume. 

The treatment of the book follows the pattern of zones of political 
influence which have shaped the past history of these nations in the New 
Africa. First in order comes “The Horn” which implies the countries 
that have been more or less self-governing and not all of them subject to 
continuous colonial domination as such. Then follows “The Gallic Giant” 
and last of all “The Saxon West”. Other colonial powers of lesser 
importance like Belgium, Italy or Portugal have been brought in the 
context of their territorial contiguity with these major zones. The treat- 
ment of individual countries proceeds on the lines of a probe into their 
historical past, the evaluation of the influence of the colonial powers and 
the marginal scope that was allowed to the children of the soil to play their 
part in their own affairs. The political and economic forces which have 
moulded the growth of these countries zre given the pride of place in 
this country-wise treatment. This account contains a wealth of factual 
information and it is made interesting by the lucidity of narration. Mr. 
Hempstone does no depend merely on library references for his informa- 
tion, but, in essence, his account about the recent developments is based 
on personal contacts and travels. He stayed in Africa for two and a half 
years and travelled in the cities and the countryside in a lorry covering a 
distance of nearly 70,000 miles. He acquired knowledge of the mind of 
Africe by personal conversations, ranging from high level discussions with 
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the intellectuals and leaders of various countries to brief talks with the 
ordianary folk. The result is a synthesis of documentary information and 
personal knowledge. 

If there is any one problem which is of foremost importance to any 
student of African affairs, it is the problem of the territorial integrity and 
the viability of country after country which is achieving a sovereign 
political status. This aspect-has been very vividly highlighted by the 
tragedy of the Congo, where the Belgian colonial power, while making 
pretences of abandoning its rule, wanted to retain its grip on its wealth of 
mineral and other natural resources. This backdoor strategy has created 
a new fear psychology on the part of the African nations and the West 
has become more suspect in their eyes. Mr. Hempstone discusses the 
impact of the influence of outside nations on the countries of Africa and 
he comes to the conclusion that neither the Western powers nor America 
can help the economic reconstruction and development of these countries 
in a full measure. Curiously enough, the French suspect America of 
having a subtle design to substitute American influence for French 
economic domination in their zone. The overtures of economic assist- 
ance which Russia is making are not dismissed as propaganda, but it must 
be recorded to the credit of the author that he has weighed them for their 
intrinsic value. His conclusion is that Russian help should be of real 
service for the economic uplift of the African nations, but the extent of that 
aid will remain an indeterminate factor. Then the efforts of China to 
spread her own influence by limited efforts of financial assistance are also 
referred to and Yugoslavia is mentioned as another power which is careful 
enough not to allow its claim to go by default. India inevitably comes 
in this picture, but in quite a different sense. Mr. Hempstone under- 
scores the fact that India is looked upon as a coloured nation which has 
thrown away the yoke of colonialism and won a special place in the hearts 
of the Africans as a unique case of a country trying to transform her 
peasant economy into a modern industrialised economy. She is regarded 
as an important model for guidance. 

But the major problem in Africa, however, is about the integration of 
the countries which have attained, or which are on the path to atiain, 
independent and sovereign status. This is mainly due to lack of political 
and economic viability. How is this process of integration and consolida- 
tion to be brought about? This is a question to be determined entirely 
by the African people themselves. But they are the victims of history’s 
one of the worst sins of commission—the atrocious division of Africa by 
the European colonial powers at the Berlin Conference of 1885. In that 
conference the colonial powers spread the map of this subject continent 
on a spacious table and simply drew the lines of demarcation to “readjust” 
the borders of their colonial possessions without the slightest regard for 
historical and social factors. The colonies and the people were redistri- 
buted as chattels.. The result was tragic. Overnight, Africans found 
themselves transferred to different colonial rules without rhyme or reason. 
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The tribal institution is at once a basic and dynamic factor in African life 
and the least that the colonial overlords assembled at Berlin should have 
done was not to disturb the tribal frontiers. But the mischief was done 
and Africa has to pay too dear a price for it. This is one of the intractable 
troubles that lie at the root of the problem of the integration of African 
nations either into confederations or federations. Unquestionably, tribal 
chieftains have become anachronisms in the New Africa, but the tribal 
bond can be transformed as a harmonising influence now that the old feuds 
have become meaningless. But this is a time-consuming and not neces- 
sarily an easy change. Somalia and British Somaliland have been inte- 
grated on this basis and Mr. Hempstone holds this out as a shining 
example for others to follow. The difficulties in this solution must not be 
minimised. The colonial regimes have given a fixed shape to the economic 
life of these countries as regards their industry, trade and currency which 
cannot be undone by a stroke of political decision. The whole problem 
bristles with difficulties and this is one of the worst legacies which have 
been thrust upon the African people. But that is a challenge which they 
will not hesitate to face. 

The ideal of Pan-Africanism has been harshly criticised by Mr. 
Hempstone, but he apparently ignores the fact that an entire continent 
which has been suppressed and oppressed for several decades expresses 
its urge to discover its personality not so much in terms of logic as in terms 
of emotion. There can be no gainsaying that there is certainly 
such a thing as African Personality and it is bound to come into 
its own in the coming decades. Mr. Hempstone, however, concedes that 
if Pan-Africanism is an illusory, philosophical notion (which, in his opinon, 
is many a time exploited by the African leaders themselves to distract the 
attention of their own people from domestic problems), African unity can 
be made a reality. The ideal of this unity may be deferred indefinitely if 
Africa is divided by alignment with this or that power bloc. Mr. Hemp- 
stone fully underscores the view that the ideal course, best suited to the 
interests of Africa as well as that of the world, is to leave them alone to 


follow the path of non-alignment. There can be little doubt that this 
will also be Africa’s conscious choice. 


1.6.6. 


Ghana and the New Africa: By Douglas Warner (Frederick Muller 
Ltd., London, Pp. 181, 15 sh.) 


In Africa today there is much interesting material for the discerning 
eye. Many a white man has traversed the vast tropical Africa in order to 
understand the native ways of life and has come away enchanted with the 
mysteries unravelled during his travels. The present volume by Warner 
is a similar study of a State which became independent recently under the 
leadership of one of the most dynamic, and romantic, leaders in African 
history. Amongst the non-aligned nations of the world Ghana occupies 
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a place of pride and Dr. Nkrumah, with his intimate knowledge of the 
English language and customs and broad understanding of the western 
influences in the world, is destined to be one of the foremost leaders of 
the African Continent. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Nkrumah started his political career 
with the broad vision of a United States of Independent Africa, but soon 
realised that this spacious dream could not materialise unless he had a 
small piece of land from where he could “take-off.” He, therefore, con- 
centrated his efforts on the liberation of Ghana, which was previously 
known as Gold Coast. His efforts were crowned with success in a 
remarkably short period and he roamed over the new resurgent State as 
the prophet of the down-trodden people. His popularity has increased 
enormously since then, despite the despotic manner in which he has ruled 
over that land. 

The book under review describes in a very lucid, straight-forward and 
interesting manner the various facets of the land of Ghana and its people. 
A complete chapter is devoted to the system of medicine prevalent there. 
Ghana also can boast of its local brand of doctors, corresponding to the 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine in the Indian Union. But, 
unfortunately, they are not so well advanced in the science of medicine as 
their counterparts in India are. In any case, it is interesting to watch the 
faith that the people in Ghana still have in their local doctors. The non- 
scientific administration of medicine by certain quacks, however, will need 
to be eliminated in slow stages and Dr. Nkrumah is fully aware of it. 
Certain passages in this book describe the application and use of medicine 
by witch doctors in a manner in which Miss Mayo described the use of 
medicine and medical facilities in the Indian Union 30 years ago, in her 
notorious book “Mother India.” The white man perhaps cannot fail to 
notice these blemishes because they hit him in the eye. 

Coming back to the popularity which Dr. Nkrumah enjoys in his 
country, it is noticed that a year after independence, the post cards which 
were offered for sale in the streets of Accra depicted two figures—one was 
of Jesus Christ and the other of Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister. 
“Thus, there is one God and there is Nkrumah.” Politically, he is the 
supreme leader and has rightly been named the “Father of the Nation.” 

Mr. Warner’s refreshingly honest appraisal of Ghana is sometimes 
unashamedly outspoken. He states that “the first discovery I made 
after reaching West Africa was, I did not like all the blacks.” This is a 
rather prosaic statement for Indian ears because did we not hear similar 
remarks about Indians? The fact, however, remains that during the next 
decade the spotlight is going to be on Africa and whether the white man 
likes it or not, the history of the sixties will be the history of Africa. More 
political battles are likely to be fought on this Dark Continent than at any 
other place—with due respect to Berlin and Laos. 

In the last chapter, the author has given enough evidence to show that 
despite his dislike for the “blacks,” he has sense enough to read the writing 
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on the wall. He is convinced that the African nations cannot be kept in 
bondage for long. Clashes between the blacks and the whites will 
continue, and it is sure that both the sides must bleed, though it is certain 
that more “black blood” has been spilled in the past than the 
“‘white blood” and this will be so even in the coming years. Excessive 
violence, according to the author, has prevailed only in Kenya. The 
book was written in 1959 and does not take into account the bloodshed 
that is currently taking place in Angola and the Congo. Perhaps more blood 
has been spilled in these two countries since 1959 than in Kenya ever- 
since clashes between the whites and the blacks started there. 

The author is, however, of the opinion that the white settler in Africa 
would “grant” equality to Africans only under pressure, from within or 
without. In a rhetorical manner he has asked a number of questions, 
asking if the white nations are capable of making a last goodwill gesture by 
forcing the white settlers in African countries to make common cause wtih 
the black races. Unfortunately, the answer is in the negative. He says 
that if the white nations in the free world wish to defeat Communism in 
Africa, this is the time to do so. Time lost now is not likely to be regained 
in the future. He is, however, confident that the future of Africans is 
safe in the hands of their own leaders. They have their Nkrumahs and 
Kenyattas, and they have their large numbers to fight the small numbers 
of the whites. Ghana’s new short-wave transmitter has already started 
thundering across the Continent against the white settlers. There is no 
doubt that the Africans will succeed because their struggle is based on 
a cause which is sincere, honest and just. 


S.P.C. 


Investment and Development Possibilities in Tropical Africa: 
By Edwerd Marcus and Mildred Rendl Marcus (Bookmen Associates, 
New York, Pp. 286, $ 7.50) 


Investments in under-developed countries, whether in Asia or in Africa, 
are of a uniform pattern in the sense that they are designed to raise the 
standard of living of the people. The foreigner comes in with his finance 
and technical know-how to accelerate the economies of these countries 
because it is not possible for the people of the developing countries to 
save enough out of their current incomes so as to industrialise their 
economies. It is a patent fact that the people in developing countries 
subsist at levels of living which are far below those enjoyed by the people 
in the developed countries. This places the saving capacity of the people 
in the advanced countries at a much higher level than that of the 
people in the less developed countries. 

The dynamic character of the people in the developed countires is an 
important reason why capital has always flowed from the developed to the 
developing countries. The adventurous amongst the people of the 
advanced countries have for centuries tried to invest their savings in 
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countries abroad because of higher rates of return. Political conscious- 
ness amongst these countries, which enjoyed the status of colonies of the 
advanced countries, has, however, undergone a drastic change in the 
recent years, especially since 1945, and it is no longer possible for the 
advanced nations to exploit the resources of these countries at the expense 
of the native population. Since many of these countries have thrown 
away the yoke of colonialism, they are ready to welcome foreign capital, 
but at mutually-agreed terms. Thus, the political climate for foreign 
investment has undergone a far-reaching, revolutionary change. 

It is against this background that the possibilities of investments both in 
the private and the public sectors in the African Continent have to be 
viewed. The private investor will always be operating under the fear or 
shadow of nationalisation of industries in which he may have put his 
investments, even if he is able to obtain safeguards before hand. The 
political turmoil which has prevailed in the less developed countries and 
which is likely to operate in the coming decades, is a great risk. By and 
large, however, the record of these countries has been creditable and 
except for a few exceptions, they have honoured the commitments made 
to the helping countries. The study of international capital movements 
since the end of World War II shows that every year larger volumes of 
capital have flown from the developed to the developing countries. The 
private capital has maintained its continued flow into these countries, 
not the least out of no-profit motives. The volume of external assistance 
on Government-to-Government basis is also on the increase, not to speak 
of the assistance rendered by the world financial institutions such as the 
World Bank, IDA and other agencies associated with the United Nations. 

It is true to say that during the fifties, the Western countries continued 
to put out billions of dollars for the economic development of the Asian 
countries. Now that the spotlight is on Africa, they are also willing to 
co-operate in the processes of economic development of the backward 
countries in this continent because in the present world, with its cold war 
controversies, it is highly hazardous to leave a vast continent like Africa 
in a primitive stage. Thus, vast sums of money are likely to flow even on 
Government-to-Government account into Africa, but it is feared that this 
may not be properly utilised because these countries lack all the basic 
facilities for the proper utilisation of this assistance. The present book 
which is the result of two years’ on-the-spot research, including over 400 
interviews with operating personnel in the area, attempts to assess the 
possibilities of further development of these economies through external 
assistance. Great pains have been taken by the authors in explaining the 
various problems which the prospective investor, whether in the private 
sector or the public sector, will have to face. Labour, training, transport 
and distribution—these are the four major hurdles which will retard the 
pace of economic growth. 

The African countries constitute a vast virgin land which has vast 
natural resources untapped by modern machinery. They offer a splendid 
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operating base for any imaginative Government for exploitation, but it 
must not be forgotten that the process of training of local personnel is likely 
to be tiresomely slow and hesitant. Tons of money alone are not likly to do 
the miracle, though capital is a very essential ingredient of developing any 
under-developed country. The book under review, however, is a good 
guide regarding the possibilities of exploitation of areas through large- 
scale foreign capital. The small-scale domestic investor will come into 
his own only after the wheels of industry start vibrating. 

It is heartening that the authors have not left out a discussion of 
the two basic problems of these countries—(i) the primitive character of 
agriculture which will have to be improved before any large-scale 
industrial development can take place, and (ii) low productivity, whether 
on land or machine, which will have to be raised because the yield per 
man-hour as well as yield per acre of land is hopelessly low in these 
countries. Both these factors pre-suppose vast expenditure to be incurred 
on educating the people and in creating channels of communication which 
are vital for this purpose. In a way, the infrastructure of these economies 
will have to be developed before basic industrialisation can proceed. 

By and large, the problems of investment in African countries follow 
the same pattern as in other poor countries and need not dishearten either 
the prospective foreign investors or the friendly nations which want to 
help the less fortunate lands. In the initial stages, the process may be 
slow, but the Western countries will have to bear with this slowness. No 


forced march from without can uplift the economies of these countries; 
the engines of progress must operate from within. 


V. P. 
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